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My LoRD, 


N obedience to your Lordſhip's commands, 
have uſed my beſt endeavours to under- 
and the nature of the queſtion lately de- 
ending in Parliament, relative to the Corpo- 
ution and Teſt Acts; and the following pages 
or ſubmitted to the public, were the re- 
tof an honeſt and patient inquiry. 

My firm and conſcientious opinion is for a 
al—and ſure I am, that unleſs ſomething 
kterial ſhall be done by the wiſdom of the 
vilature to mitigate the intolerance of our 
"5, 2 neighbouring nation, whoſe govern- 
at was the conſtant ſubject of our repro- 
B bation 


[I 
bation and abhorrence, will be ſoon 1 found the 
trueſt aſylum for religious liberty, —= © 

Before the cloſe of laſt year, (Dec. 24) R 
Noyn-Catholigues in France, (a ſignificant term 
which comprehends Chriſtians of every deno- 
mination) were made eligible to offices civil 
and military : ſhall it be obſerved by futur 
hiſtorians, that the Parliament of Great Bri. 
tain, leſs liberal, and lefs juſt, inſtead of mak 
ing their toleration complete to fellow Chi 
tians, fellow Proteſtants, and to the moſt lo 
of all their fellow- ſubjects, as reſpecting thi 
Houſe of Brunſwick, in a ſolemn debate, thre 
months afterwards, continued the Corporatict 
and Teſt Acts, and every other oppreſſive ſt 
tute relating to religious opinions and di 
ferences. 

I cannot but think the continuance of 
acts in queſtion to be a heavy and an unne 
ceſſary burden on a meritorious part of | 
Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects. They we 
paſſed in the diſgraceful reign of Charles 
Second, on the ſpur of an occafion, in u 
ſettled, inclement and unhappy times, 
the nation was ſcarcely recovered from a cl 
war, and trembled for its religious eſtablll 


ment under an irreligious prince and a Popl 
ſuccelk 


- gw XA, Mx 
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bocceſſor. They were planned in ſuſpicion 
ind jealouſy, and though they may be ſaid to 
he uſeful for a time, whilſt the danger laſted, 
they have been continued through whim, ob- 
linacy and pride. The long duration of theſe 
its, ſo oppreſſive in their nature, and fo diſ- 
honourable, from ſelfiſh motives only, makes 
them greater grievances, and the ſtronger the 
reaſon for reſcinding them in this tranquil 
ud enlightened period. 

The extreme folly of our r anceſtors, in at- 
tempting to force the conſciences of men to 
n uniformity of belief, is admitted on all 
hands. Mankind, no longer a prey to ſuper- 
ſition, univerſally acknowledge, that a com- 
lte toleration of religious worſhip is an in- 
&fafible right, of which none can be de- 
pved without injuſtice. It is the broad 
ulis on which all proteſtantiſin is founded, for 
n the words of St. Paul*, applied by a Biſhop 
wegn a ſermon before the Houſe of Peers?, 
* where the ſpirit of the Lord ts, there is li- 
" berty.” 


t may be hoped then, that the two houſes 


abli | 

2 Cor. i. 3, 1 
oy ' Biſhop of Lincoln's ſermon on the Zoth of January. 
cello 
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which prevent brethren of the ſame county 


city, town, profeſſion and faith from ſerving 
their king and country, in offices for which 1 
they are qualified by their birth, education .. 
and talents. 90 
It will be alleged, that the Diſſenter 0 
are no longer vexed in the exercile of their re . 
ligious rites; that their excluſion from office get 
has had the ſtamp of approbation near a cn dit 
tury of years; that to remove ſuch a lan ef 
mark of the conſtitution, by which no m cor 
ſhall obtrude himſelf in an office of truſt, nc 
even the ſucceſſor to the crown mount . e 
throne without conforming to the eſtabliſhe = 
religion, is not on ſlight pretences to be e 
moved*. bug! 
| The in! 
| | that 
Word North's ſpeech in the Houſe of Common his 7 
March 28, 1787. lame 
More weight is given to this argument than it real du 
deſerves z for what reaſon can be aſſigned that the do narti 
reign of united kingdoms ſhould by law be obliged of th 
communicate in the church of England more than in Preſt 
kirk of Scotland? The fact is, that the act which n all 0 
the prince of this country liable to a ſacramental tek 1 
paſſed in the reign of King William; and when the un of th, 
was in negotiation, in a ſubſequent reign, there wer lick, 


many greater difficulties to be ſurmounted, and facit 
to be made, that we are not to wonder ſome general] 


We 


Theſe and ſuch like arguments are more 
ſpecious than ſolid. On ſuch grounds we 
lid wrong to repeal any of the penal laws 
wainſt Catholics. By this rule we ought 
never to make an alteration in the State. To 
fx judges for life was an invaſion of the pro- 
rogative, Mr. Burke's reform bill was a dan- 
gerous innovation, &c. But in fact, the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters claim the abolition of theſe 
diqualifying laws as à debt which no length 
of time can extinguiſh, and which they will 
contiuue to demand with all due deference, 


of proteſtantiſm was not adopted, (both religions being de- 
cared equally true) in lieu of the partial one before men- 
tioned, Allowing, however, full ſcope to the argument, 
it only proves, that in regal government the ſovereign 
ought to be of the religion of the majority of his people, 
and give ſome public mark of his ſincerity and belief; not 
hat every man of his houſehold, from his chamberlain to 
dis rat catcher, ſhould, without exception, worſhip in the 
lame church, eſpecially if the teſt operate to the excluſion 
of the Scotch nation from their own offices, and from a 
participation of employments civil and military, paid out 
of the purſe of the united kingdom. It is curious, that 
Preſbyterians ſhould be the moſt proper perſons for filling 
al offices north of the Tweed, but let them croſs that 
nver, they are not to be truſted without a new teſt, and 


the moſt ſolemn nature, even to the deſerting of their 
kirk, 
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until the equity and juſtice of their right hu 
be acknowledged. + 

The Proteſtant Non-conformiſts it nn 
to defiſt proſecuting their juſt rights, till the 
magiſtrate, like a common parent, ſhall dechr Wl : 
them emancipated, and equally free and be- h 
loved with their fellow-ſubjects. They 
ſhould approach him with filial reſpe& ; but 
this generation ſhould not paſs away without {ſl p 
being witneſs of their unwearied endeavoun e. 
to vindicate the liberty wherewith nature mi g 
Chriſtianity have made them free; they ©: 
ought temperately, but ſteadily, to purſue every * 
meaſure which the Engliſh conſtitution per- D 
mits to all who enjoy it, for the recovery of MW 1: 
their natural rights and privileges; and while WW pi 
| they contend for the moſt precious of a 
franchiſes belonging to human nature, ig. ve 
ous freedom—they will be approved both by WW n. 
men and angels. [t 

If by the annual bill of indemnity, the WM ee. 
| execution of the Teſt Act be relinquiſhed, WW ppi 
| where is the objection to its total repeal' BMW an 


If Ireland*® has found no inconvenience from WI cl: 
taking 

* Swi 

* Abundant miſchief to the State, and ruin of the eft- not! 


blihed church in Ireland, was repeatedly ſoretold in Dean I the 
Swilt's 


* 1 << "Top , 


1451 
aking off the teſt, but on the contrary, many 
obvious advantages have been derived from it, 
why is England to prognoſticate danger to 
her religious eſtabliſhment from a like alter- 
ation? Our neighbouring kingdom unfettered 
her diſſenting miniſters before we did, and 
fund them as uſeful labourers in the Lord's 
vineyard, in rooting out Popery, and in 
planting a better religion in its ſtead, as the 
eſtabliſhed clergy. Now if a farther indul- 
gence be granted to Engliſh Non-conformiſts, 
or the ſacramental teſt be aboliſhed, why are 
we to ſuppoſe from this that the body of 
Diſſenters, eſpecially their miniſters, will be 
leſs active in the cauſe of true religion and 
picty ? 
do far from theſe reſtraining laws being le- 
. vclled againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters, they had 
by not certainly in contemplation the Papiſts. 
It will be ſaid that the Corporation Ad was to 
the BY remove er- / ſpirits, and that they are the evil 
ed, WF ſpirits deſcribed in the preamble : yet, on ex- 
a amination it will be found, that the only 
am clauſe which was added to it by the Houſe of 


wift's publications, by the repeal of the ſacramental teſt, 
fta- nothing of which has happened in that kingdom to verify 
ean the prediction. 
ſt's 


B 4 Peers, 


L 8] 

Peers, and made perpetual by the Legiſlature, 
could not poſſibly relate to perſons, who 2 
that time and afterwards, were church- com. 
municants. The old puritans were dreadfully 
afraid of ſchiſm, ſo were their deſcendant; 
the Preſbyterians. The act of uniformity, 
that took place on the feaſt of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 1662, (on which feſtival ninety year 
before, 80,000 Proteſtants were maſſacred 
in France) though it turned out of their liv. 
ings 2000 Preſbyterian miniſters, and redu- 
ced their families to want, did not immediately 
produce a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed 
church; for notwithſtanding this oppreſſive 
act, Mr. Baxter propoſed at a meeting of mi- 
niſters (and in which he was not contradided) 
« that it was lawful, and their duty to com- 
* municate with the pariſh churches in the 
« liturgy and facraments'.” And at another 
meeting, held ſoon after the two greateſt c- 
lamities that can afflict a nation for its fins, 
when the plague in 1665, and a canflagration 
in 1666, had deſolated the metropolis, it was 
agreed, that communion with the church ct 
England was in itſelf /awfu/ and good. 


* Stillingfleet on Separation, p. 158, 


How. 
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However, let it even be admitted, contrary 
to the fact, that this clauſe, fo introduced in- 


) at 
xm. Wi © a temporary act to impower the King to 
ul regulate corporations, was framed expreſſly to 


ants exclude Proteſtant . Diſſenters ; was it not a 
ity, drach of the King's declaration from Breda, 
olo- WY copies of which he ſent to. the Speakers of 
cars both Houſes of Parliament? 

red The Corporation Acts, however brought 


about, may be now repealed without offence 


d- to the moſt zealous high-churchman; for 
teh WY © by a law which is ſtill in force, a corporate 
hed BY © office, held by a perſon who has not re- 


« cejved the ſacrament within twelve months 
next preceding his election, is not altoge- 
ther void as the Corporation Act provided, 
but voidable only for fix months after his 
election, in caſe of a removal or of a proſe- 
* cution commenced within that time ; and 
* after an unqualified corporator has been 
allowed to remain unmoleſted in office for 
* fix months, he is diſcharged from all pe- 
* nalties, and has then as complete a right 
"as if he had been properly qualified at 
„ firſt,” 


t The right of Proteſtant Diſſenters to a complete to- 
tration aſſerted, p. 27 and 34. 
Some 
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Some of the corporations, and of the pub. 
lic companies, are chiefly in the hands of the 
Diſſenters, and well for the Proteſtant ſuc. 
ceſſion and Brunſwick: line they were ſo at; 
time, when the country intereſt was in many 
parts of the kingdom by no means difindlinet 

to the abdicated family. " 
Happily for the nation, all parties and dil. 
tinctions, it is preſumed, are now equaly 
united in bonds of affection to the Proteſtan de 
ſucceſſion. This therefore is the proper time pr 
to take into conſideration the Corporation 
Act, as keeping up an unneceſſary diſtinction i * 
| among Proteſtants, and in the room of the v0 
[ ſacramental teſt, to ſubſtitute a ſuitable oath po! 


| and declaration; for why ſhould the facra-Wiua 
| ment of the Lord's ſupper be conſidered as ben 
i, greater ſecurity than the calling God to wit-Wſ! | 


| neſs in a ſolemn oath or declaration? This ifs! 
| the ſeaſon to diſpel ill humours and jealouſicshl-" 
to bury in oblivion the remembrance of pa 
miſcarriages, to carry in our minds, after ths 
experience of a century, that a ſpirit of fre 
dom wilt never endanger the conſtitution "5, 
whilſt the conſtitution is not unfriendly tl ,. 
ö liberty. On the contrary, it will act like aW: 4 
| ' indulgent parent, to nurſe, to fondle, f 
3 ſtrengthen 


EC. 


* ſtrengthen, to ſupport, to bring it to matu- 
the . : 
ne As for the 7% Act, it is well known that 
a. had altogether in view the danger of Po- 
uml pen, and the introduction of Roman Ca- 
[a tholics into the army and offices of truſt. 
The title of the ſtatute is, An act for pre- 
vo WW « venting dangers which may happen from 
ual © Popiſh recuſants:“ And the ſame thing is 
Qant declared to be the defign of the act in the 
time preamble. | 
tion In 2 criſis of anxiety and general alarm, 
gion when King Charles, totally deſtitute of reli- 
the gion“ and all principles of honour, was ſup- 
oath poſed favourable to men of the Romiſh per- 
am- ſuaſion, as moſt ſubſervient to his views, the 
penal laws being ſuſpended by proclamation 
wit. o protect Papiſts in the exerciſe of their re- 
his if "2i0n, and in the enjoyment of public offices 
ules ohen his brother and his prime miniſter 
f pa cre avowed Papiſts ; an army raiſed without 
the authority of Parliament, commanded by a fo- 
free W''izner, and having in it many Popiſh offi- 


rs, and encamped on Blackheath to awe 


Though in 1662, a prayer was added to the liturgy, 
nuhich the clergy were obliged to ſtyle, and pray for him 


6 ther maſt religious King, 
the 


L 1-3 
the proceedings of the two Houſes, in thi 
crifis, when horror and conſternation 
vaded the nation, the conduct of the Dit. 
ſenters was patriotic in the extreme. 

They refuſed to liften to any accommods. 
tion; for ſome of the court-party laboured 
to perſuade them to preſs forward the bill 
for eaſe of Proteſtant Diſſenters, hoping to 
make a breach between them and the Houſe 
of Commons. But in anſwet to theſe inf. 
dious offers, Alderman Love, one of the 
members for the city of London, and one of 
the very few Diſſenters who ſcrupled to t- 
ceive the ſacrament according to the rites « 
the church of England, declared in the de- 
bate, that it was his wiſh that“ an! effec- 
* tual ſecurity might be found againſt Po- 
e pery, and that nothing might interpoſe til 
© that was done: when that was over, tn... 
« Difſenters would try to deſerve ſome fi 
* your; but at preſent they were willing te 
lie under the ſeverity of the laws, rathe 
e than clog a more neceſſary work with thei 
© Concerns. 

In this important ſtruggle, in which 
King was forced to yield, the Diſſenters cheer i 


| Burnet's Hiſt. Vol. i. p. 347. 


full 


* 


3 

y united even with thoſe who had perſe- 
ul them without mercy, in repelling the 
npts of the Crown to deſtroy the civil and 
ous liberties of their country; and in this 
rious cauſe they had a ſuperior merit to the 
ber patriots not under the laſh of perſecu- 
n, as they diſdained to purchaſe ſecurity 
{ peace by a deſertion of their conſtitu- 
al principles. 

t cannot be denied, that they have always 
greater riſks, and with greater unanimity, 
1 any other ſet of men whatſoever. On 
ny occaſions * the Parliament bore ho- 
nourable 


t The Teſt Act was ſo little the work of Charles the 
ande, that it was procured by the Commons ſtopping 
Bill of Supply till it received the royal aſſent. 

As ſoon as the King got his ſupplies, he adjourned the 
riament, and dropped the bill for eaſe of Diſſenters, 
ich was even brought in before the Teſt Act was 
ueht of, and had paſſed the Commons, but to which 
Lords had made amendments. This was in Octo- 
1073. Another attempt was made in the month of 
wary following, for the Houſe ſtill continued to think 
i Gebt of honour which could not too ſoon be diſ- 
gel. The Parliament which paſſed the Teſt Act, 
N which was diſſolved in 1678-9, continued favourable 
Non-conformiſts ; and one of the concluding acts of its 


' Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters to a complete toleration aſſerted. 


political 
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nourable teſtimony to their merits and 4 
ſufferings ; and not without truth, for | 
{mall remains of liberty would have b. 
cruſhed by the unprincipled Charles and 
bigoted brother, but for their heroic 2 
when no threats could ſhake or weaken t 
conſtancy, no offers, no alluremegts cot 
alter their principles, or make them fe! 
from the duty they owed to their country ; 
their God. 

The conſequence was, that they incun 
in a violent degree the reſentment of t 
Court; and the treatment of the Non-c 
formiſts during the reign of Charles the 
cond, was one continued ſeries of undiſſet 
bled malice and oppreſſion. As often 6 
Houſes of Parliament ſtrove to have the x 
nal laws againſt Catholics put in executi 
he vented his ſpleen upon the Diflenters, 


ecl 


political life, was to provide a teſt, which ſhould al 
Diſſenters to fit in either Houſe of Parliament, but fc 
exclude Papiſts. The Parliament which ſucceeded 
this, was alſo favourable to them; ſo was that which 
in 1680 ; for before it was prorogued, the Houle of Ce 
mons came to ſome ſpirited refolutions, in honou! 
teſtimony of the merits of the Diſſenters, and ſbe1 
clearly that their ſervices were not then forgotten bj 
repreſeatatives of the nation. 


EXecutl 


1 
cuting the law on them with equal or 
eter ſeverity. ; 


nd t 


for | 
ve ö Many attempts were made by the friends 
Wes the conſtitution for alterations in the li- 


rey and diſcipline of the church, to bring 
ut a comprehenſion ; to eaſe the Diſſenters 
un the penalties of ſtatutes to which they 
re obnoxious, and to introduce a teſt to diſ- 
uiſh between Proteſtants and Papiſts; ſuch 
that whichafterwards made the qualification 


cur 2 feat in Parliament; but theſe defigns 
of er always fruſtrated by the perfidious king. 


his he did by ſudden prorogations, and 
hen they falled him, as in the inſtance of a 


| The Non-conformiſts were perſecuted by Charles the 
cond, under the ſevere acts paſſed in the reign of Queen 
Izabeth, for not attending divine ſervice in their pariſh» 
uch or chapel 3 under the celebrated act of uniformity; 
er the five mile act for reſtraining Non-conformiſts 
lv would not take an unlawful oath, from inhabiting 


uld 2 porations, and from keeping ſchools; under an act 
0 led in the 22d year of his reign, againſt canventiclis, in 
EY ch it was declared contrary to the general rule with 


ject to all penal ſtatutes, viz. that they muſt be con- 
ned ric iy, © this act, and all clauſes therein contained, 
ſtall be conſtrued met largely and bengficially, for the 
ppreſſing of conventicles, and for the juſtification and 


encouragement of all perſons to be employed in the 
ccution thereof,” 


bill 


1.67.4 
bill to relieve them from all penil a 
Elizabeth and James againſt Popiſh re 
which bill paſſed ſoon after the Popilh | 
and only waited for the royal affent, he 
ſorted to the pitiful trick of having it | 
from the table of the Houſe of Lords, | 
ary 10, 1681, and fo prevented its being 
ſented to him. 

This deſpicable conduct was the more 
grateful in that prince, as he owed his re 
ration to the Preſbyterians, and had the 
been fooliſhly credulous, more ſo than of 
ſets, but have uſed the precaution to i 
on ſpecific terms in reward of their eſſe 
ſervices, inſtead of vague promiſes; and 
require proper pledges for the King's | 
formance of his word, an application fe 
repeal of theſe. ſtatutes would have been 
dered needleſs, becauſe ſuch laws would ne 
have been paſſed. 

Who could have imagined, that a U 
who for the crown of Scotland had taken 
ſolemn league and covenant, and who, to 
ceive the crown of England, ſolemnly decl 
liberty to tender conſciences, and had gi 
the moſt facred aſſurances that no man (he 


be diſquieted or called in queſtion for « 
fere 


17 1 
i did not diſturb the peace of the king- 


ſuch an act of Parliament, as upon mature 
lheration ſhould be offered to him for the 
granting that indulgence; ho could 
we ſurmiſed, that this gracious and reli- 


mity, © by" which all hopes of a com- 
prehenſion vaniſhed, and all his promiſes 
of toleration and of indulgence to- tender 
conſciences were eluded and broken! 

King James the Second was ſtrenuous in his 
ligion, and endeavoured by fair promiſes to 
ole the body of Difſenters, and to entice 
tem to concur with him in his plan of re- 
aling the teſt, or of diſpenſing with the 
ecution of it, having his prerogative de- 
red inherent in the Crown by a majority of 
na] and dependant judges. In this mo- 
tentous criſis, ſome few of the Diſſenters 
ln with the meaſures of the Court, and 
mulated by the provocations of the rulers of 


„ to 
decal church of England in a former reign, ac- 
d pi pted the offer of milder treatment under 


\ hol: but theſe were much fewer in num- 
for | m Hume, 26 
fere 


Be ber, 


m, and that he ſhould be ready to conſent | 


us king ſhould promote the act of uni- 
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ber, and alſo far inferior in quality to th 
Epiſcopalians, who ſupported the illegal pr 
tences of the King. The greateſt partof ty 
Diſſenters preferred the chance of a legal i 
leration to a ſervile and precarious dependar 
on the will of a Prince, while the largeſt nun 
ber of the members of the church thunder 
from their pulpits the divine indefeafhl 
right of kings, and the abje& flavith doctri 
of paſſive obedience and non-reſiftance, 

Whenever the heads of the church foun 
themſelves in diſtreſs, they made overtures 
the Diſſenters to prevent their taking ſhelt 
under the prerogative of the Crown. Biſho 
Burnet * ſpeaks confidently of theſe trank 
tions, becauſe they paſſed through his hands 
The clergy, by the Biſhop of London, hut 
defired the Prince of Orange to uſe his cre 
dit with the Difſenters to keep them tror 
going into the meaſures of the Court, 
ſent over* poſitive aſſurances, that in cal 
they ſtood firm to the common intereſt, the 
would in better times come into a compre 
hen/ion of ſuch as could be brought into 
conjunction with the church, and to a ful 
toleration of the reſt, 

*Vol. i. p. 708. By Dykvelt, 1687. 
Th 


4 


. 
The Biſhop farther makes this remarkable 
Lclration in the name of the church. It 


weaker men of the clergy may {till retain 
« their peeviſh animoſities againſt the Diſ- 
« enters, yet the wiſer and more ſerious 
heads of that great and worthy body, ſee 
© now their error; they ſee who drove them 
' on it, till they hoped to have ruined them 
by it.” He adds, © There ſeems to be no 
doubt left of the ſincerity of their inten- 
tions in that matter; their piety and vir- 
tue, and the proſpect they now have of 
' ſuffering themſelves, put us beyond all 
doubt of their ſincerity. If ever God, in 
* his providence, brings us into a ſettled 
' ſtate, out of the ſtorms into which our 
' follies and paſſions, as well as the treachery 
* of others have brought us; it cannot be 
' imagined that the biſhops will go off from 
' thoſe moderate reſolutions which they have 
now declared; and they continuing firm, 
' the weak and indiſcreet paſſions of any 
' of the inferior clergy muſt needs vaniſh, 

when they are under the conduct of wiſe 


? Apology for the church of England with relation to 


be hirit of perſecution, 
E on and 


is not to be doubted, but though ſome 
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too rightly of it, to imagine that ever th 


* wwiſe.and generous behaviour of the m 


| k 99 I 

and worthy leaders. And I will bo 

this, that if the church of England, 
ſhe is got out of this ſtorm, will retum 
hearken to the peeviſhneſs of fome {© 
men, ſhe will be abandoned of God a 
man, and ſet both heaven and earth agi 
her. The nation ſees too viſibly how dt 
the diſpute about conformity has coſt 
to ſtand any more on ſuch punctilus; u 
thoſe in whom our deliverance is wrapt u 
underſtand this matter too well, and jud 


will be prigſt-ridden in this point. So th 
all conſiderations concur to make us ct 
clude that there is no danger of our i 
a ſecond time upon the ſame rock : / 
indeed if any arguments were Ks Ms 
complete the certainty of this point, | 


body of the Diſſenters in the preſent jun 
ture, has given them ſo juſt a title too 
friendſhip, that we muſt reſolve to ſet : 
the world againſt us, if we can ever fory 
it, and if we do not make them all the r 
turns of eaſe an favour, hen tis in 0 


power to do it. 
The 


tm 3 
There was no pretence to ſay, that the debt 
honour contracted to the Diſſenters by the 
ads of the church in its great diſtreſs, and 
firmed by the ſacred word of our glo- 
Lins deliverer before the revolution took 


od 1 

agu bee, (for Dykvelt the Dutch ambaſſador was 
ww (ſtructed to aſſure them of a full toleration, 
of d likewiſe of a camprebenſion if poſſible, 


chenſoever the crown ſhould devolve on the 
rinceſs) was diſcharged by what was done 
x them in the ſettlement of the nation. It 
ns the opinion of the wiſeſt and moſt ho- 
et men after the revolution, Archbiſhop 
Tilotſon, Mr. Locke, &c. that Proteſtant 
Jienters ought to be made capable of ſerv- 
yg the State in every capacity; nevertheleſs 
was over-ruled by the high-church party, 
ho were not to be diſobliged at that time. 

King William's opinion for maintaining the 
, whilſt a Popiſh prince was on the throne, 


to o do way inconſiſtent with his ſentiments 
ſet Nerwards, of repealing ſo much as related to 
r foros Proteſtant ſubjects. It has been fre- 
the entiy obſerved, that King James wanted 


thing but the repeal of that act to accom- 
Ih his deſigns ; and much ſtreſs is always 
ul on this fact by the preſent ſticklers for 
. the 


1 
the teſt. It is true, in this juncture 4 
Prince declared, by Penfionary Fagel, an we 
ſion to an abrogation of the facramen 
teſt ; but ſurely this letter ought not to 
produced now, to evince the real judgment; 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange of a 
cramental teſt conſidered in itſelf, and 4 
ſtracted from the apprehenſion of imming 
danger to the State in that æra. 
In one of his earlieſt ſpeeches from 
throne, March 16, 1689, he expreſſed /þ 
neouſly, an earneft wiſh, that ſuch alte 
« tions ſhould be made in the laws as we 
* leave room for all his Proteſtant ſubje 
« as were willing and able to ſerve hin 
Adding, * this conjunction in my ſervice! 
tend to the better uniting you among 50 
« ſelves, and the /{rengthening you agat 
* your common adverſaries.” A \petiti 
from the common-council of the city of Lo 
don was preſented to the Houſe of Commot 
praying, That the King may be freed in 
« all reſtraints of uſing his Proteſtant ſ 
« jects, indiſcriminately, in his military 
e civil ſervices, according to their ſev 
& qualities and abilities, wherewith God! 
1 June 25, 1689. 
| ; | 60 might 


231 
mighty, nature, education and experience 
have endowed them, to that very end that 
they might be uſeful to their King and 
country, and therein ſerve God in their 
nent WF generation Yet ſo implacable was the 
ed of the ruling high-church . clergy to 
e Diſſenters, that notwithſtanding the ſo- 
mn promiſe of ſome of their biſhops, in the 
ime of the church, before the revolution, 
atwithſtanding the recommendation of King n 
liam after it, the Non-conformiſts, in- | 
ad of being rendered eligible to offices; in- F 
ad of being admitted by a comprehenſion . 
to the boſom of the church, were haraſſed m4 
d oppreſſed during all his reign*, by the | 


= 


> 7 For a more particular account of what relates to the | ' 1 
ment of the Non-conformiſts in the reign of Charles |} | 

285 decond, and the parliamentary hiſtory of the Corpo- 1 a 
pet on and Teſt Acts, conſult an excellent performance in 
of Leer the title of Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters to a complete ( bt 
mmol wration aſſerted, collected with great accuracy from the 0 i 


burnals of the two Houſes, the ſtatute-book and other 
uttentic documents. 


nt ſu | bere acknowledge, that much of what I have written N 
ary i the hiſtory of the Teſt AR, has been collected from 1 
ſeyel valuable pamphlet; and if I have omitted to mark as 1 
30d! tations every paragraph that has been tranſcribed, in f þ 
J ie author's own words, I hope this general conteſſion n 


ill be received as ſufficient. 
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fame faction indeed that diſtracted his me, 

ſures, and drove him almoſt to the fatal ; 
ſolution of quitting the kingdom i in diſgut, 
Some men however there were, and q 
the foremoſt rank for greatneſs of charac 
who ſupported with unanſwerable argument 
the ſentiments of their ſovereign, as will y 
pear by the book* of proteſts of the Houſet 
Lords 


s & Becauſe it gives to a great part of the Proteſt 
freemen of England reaſon to complain of inequality u 
hard uſage, when they are excluded from public emplo 
ment by law; and alſo becauſe it deprives the King a 
kingdom of divers men fit and capable to ſerve the publ 
in ſeveral ſtations, and that for a mere ſcruple of cat 
ſcience, which can by no means render them ſuſpett 
much leſs diſaffected to the Government. 

& Becauſe it turns the edge of a law (we know not! 
what fate) upon Proteſtants and friends to the Goren 
ment, which was intended againſt Papiſts, to exclude the 
from places of truſt, as men avowedly dangerous to0 
religion and government; and thus the taking the ſac 
ment, which was injoined only as a means to diſco 
Papiſts, is now made a diſtinguiſhing duty among 
teſtants, to weaken the whole by caſting off a part 
them. | 

« Becauſe myſteries of religion and divine worſhip 
of divine origins), and of a nature ſo wholly diſtant fr 
the ſecular affairs of public ſociety, that they cannot be i 
plied to thoſe ends; and therefore the church, by the 


Wo] 

ating monument of their , and pa. 
otic principles. | 

do far was King William from effeQing 
« fzyourite ſyſtem of - comprehenſion, or of 
liſhing the teſt as to Proteſtants, or of 
ndering perſons capable of holding offices, 
ho ſhould have received the ſacrament in 
w Proteſtant congregatian, that with diffi- 
ulty he obtained the very imperfect tolera- 
n for ſuch as diſſented from the eſtabliſhed 


hurch. 


ality u 

emplo the goſpel, as well as common prudence, ought to take 
ing A not to offend either tender conſciences within itſelf, 
he pol ire offence to thoſe without, by mixing their ſacred 
by "Wi icrics with ſecular intereſts. 

vipecte 


„ Bicarſo we cannot ſee how it can conſiſt with the 
of God, common equity, or the right of any free- 
un ſubject, that any one be puniſhed without a crime, 
t be a crime not to take the ſacrament according to the 
ze of the church of England, every one ought to be 
niſhed for it, which nobody affirms ; if it be no crime, 
{ who are capable, and judged fit for employments by 


w not 
Goven 
lude the 
us to C 
the (ac 
diſco 


g e King, ought not to be puniſhed with a law of exclu- 
ong 


u, tor not doing that which is no crime to forbear, 
t be urged ſtill as an effectual teſt to diſcover and keep 
« Papiſts, the taking the ſacrament in thoſe Proteſtant 
Mmrezations where they are members and ate known, 


ll te at leaſt as effectual to that purpole.” Lords Pro- 
168g. 


Con- 
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Concerning the deſired union between 4 
church and the Diſſenters, Biſhop Burnet ti 
us, that a formed reſolution of conceding t 
4% alteration at all, in order to that uni, 
% made that the attempt was laid aſide.” 
There were different attempts for accoy 
modation in the years 1668, 1673, 16 
1687, and 1689, by which it appears, f. 
whenever the church thought itſelf in dang 
from Papiſts, the Parliament and hierad 
ſet on foot a deſign for eaſe and relief to | 
teſtant Diflenters ; and as ſoon as all dan 
ceaſed after the revolution, it was int 
dropped, though the wiſeſt and beſt men 
the church continued always well diſpoſed 
a comprehenſion. | 
Concerning the oppoſition to King 
liam, the Biſhop informs us, © The pe 
„ that was now beginning to be fort 
* againſt Government, pretended great: 
* for the church, and declared their app 
„ henſions that it was in danger, It 
* moreover ſet up as a maxim, that it wa 
« to keep up a ſtrong faction both in ch 
and State; and they thought that it 


Remarks on hiſtory of the Teſt, p. 19+ 


60 


1 27 ] 
not agreeable to that, to ſuffer ſo great a 
body as the Preſbyterians to be made more 
ealy, or more inclinable to unite with the 
church. They alſo thought, that the ro- 
bration would be beſt maintained, when 
great numbers ſhould need it, and be con- 
cerned to preſerve it; and the church began 
now to ſhew an mplacable hatred to the 
Nan-conformiſts, and ſeemed to wiſh for an 
caſon to renew old ſeverities againſt them.” 
The occaſion which was ſought for the 
jewal of perſecution of the Diſſenters, was 
zdily ſeized by the church rulers in the 
on of Queen Ann, Their ſpirited efforts 
oppoſition to the prerogative doctrines of 
Court in the former reigns, and the be- 
ming of this, and alſo to the project of re- 
ning the Pretender, had marked them out 
objects of political vengeance. Full ſcope 
s allowed to their enemies to attack them 
thin and out of Parliament. Under the 
Ipices of the Queen, the act againſt occa- 


4 jul conformity, and the Schiſm Bill, were 
n chu ed; and it was intended to incapacitate 
it it Woi-conformiſts for voting in elections of 


mbers of Parliament, or for being elected 
them- 
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cauſe. After this, high-church mobs we 


L 28 ] 
themſelves*. In her reign Dr. Sach 
protected by the Court, uttered from the p 
pit his pernicious doctrines, of which bei 
convicted, the progreſs of this fireb; 
through the kingdom was contrived to 
like that of a martyr ſuffering in a righte 


not to be reſtrained ; difſenting meetin 
houſes of religious worſhip were pulled don 
and their miniſters were inſulted ; and all ti 
violence was connived at by the high-chur 
party, to prepare the way for altering t 


Lord Cowper, when the Schiſm, or as it was 
ſtiled, the Milafire Bill, was preſented to the Houle 
Lords, ſaid, „That the bill, inſtead of preventing (chi 
and enlarging the pale of the church, tended to/introd 
Ignorance and its inſeparable attendants, ſuperſtition 
irreligion.” The Earl of Wharton allo, in his ſpeech 
the occaſion, ſaid, + He could not but wonder that 
ſons who had been educated in diflenting academ 
whom he could point out, and whoſe tutors he ce 
name, ſhould appear the moſt forward in ſuppreil 
them *. It was but an indifferent return for the be 
the public had received from thoſe ſchools which had! 
thoſe great men who had made fo glorious a fear, 
treaties that executed themſelves. But,” he added, 
wonder will ceaſe if we confider what madmen welt 
contrivers and promoters of the bill.“ 

* Trenſurer Harley, Chancellor Harcourt, Secretary Bolinghr 
the Foleys, &c. &c. 


Proteſt 
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poteſtant ſucceſſion. Had the Queen lived, 
+ had the Pretender been called to the thront 
r her death, doubtleſs the toleration of 
e Proteſtant Diſſenters, in compliment to 
eTory faction, had been ſtill farther _— 
if not totally done away. | 

Their merits and oppreſſions were not for- 
atten by George the Firſt. Still the temper 
the times was not favourable to them. 
ſhe new Government did not think it pru- 
nt to riſk too much for the Diſſenters, 
hen a rebellion was raging in the heart of 
be kingdom. When that was ſuppreſſed, 
e utmoſt they could do for them, was the 
peil of the occaſional conformity and ſchiſm 
ts, which they did with difficulty, and not 
| near five years after the acceſſion. It 
ved the royal aflent, Feb. 18, 1719. A 
anſe was introduced into the bill, for re- 
nding ſo much of the Corporation and Teſt 
G& as related to Proteſtant Diſſenters, but i it 
« over-ruled by the high-church party. 

de two Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
8. Robinſon Biſho! p of London, and Smal- 
de Eihop of Priſtol, ſpoke ſtrenuouſly 


2 ; 
ui the repeal of the Conformity and 
may AC a 8. 
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During the ſame ſeſſions, the Minif 
brought into Parliament a bill « for quieti 
and eſtabliſhing corporations,” on the petit 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
of London to the King. The high-chy 
party, in that and other corporations, w 
for enforcing the act which paſſed ſoon af 
the reſtoration, obliging all mayors, ald 
men, &c. to ſign a declaration againſt 
ſolemn league and covenant, on a confident 
penalty. This ſolemn league and: cove 
had however been thrice ſolemnly ſubſcri 
by the religious Charles II. himſelf; but 
the year 1718, it was dead every where | 
in this famous Corporation Act and its | 
nalty. The friends of liberty prevailed 
both Houſes, and the act for quieting, d 
received the royal aſſent the ſame day » 
the former*. 

It ſhould be obſerved alſo, that in 17 
part of the ſacramental teſt act itſelf was 
peu 


x It may be proper to inſert the petition, as it mayk 
for a copy and precedent to the citizens of London 
other corporations, to get rid of the preſent needle 
oppreſſive Corporation Act. The petition was preſe! 
to the King, November 6, 1718. 


im 


. 

ul as far as it concerned perſons to be 
.rdians for the poor, in an act for erecting 
hoſpitals 


To the KING's Moſt Excellent MAJESTY, 


e humble Petition of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the city of London. 


Sheweth, 
That your petitioners are apprehenſive of being dif- 
ted in the execution of their offices, by pretence df 
ſubſcribing a declaration againſt the folemn league and 
enant at the time of their admiſſion into their reſpec- 
offices, purſuant to an AQ of Parliament made in the 
tenth year of King Charles the Second. 
t ſuch ſubſcription hath been generally diſuſed, and 
ſad act in that particular for the moſt part diſregarded. 
ut your petitioners have, in the adminiſtration of 
ir offices, behaved themſelves with all duty and affec- 
ito your Majeſty and your Government; and humbly 
| and pray, that your Majeſty will give ſuch directions 
orders herein as ſhall effectually quiet the minds of 
petitioners, and enable them to proceed with cheer- 
els in the execution of their reſpective offices, for the 
Ke of your Majeſty, and the preſervation of the pub- 
Neace, 
And your petitioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 


Mijeſty was pleaſed to receive them very graciouſly, 
and to return the following anſwer. 


m fully perſuaded of your duty and affection to me 
My Government; and I take this application kindly, 
kl 8a mark of your truſt and confidence in me. | 


ſhall 
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h6ſpitals and workhouſes at Briſtol, Th 
Biſhops figned the proteſt againſt this eq 
able act for guardianſhip of charities ; and 
is remarkable, that one of their reaſons 
«© Becauſe this bill repeals a law by whi 
Diſſenters were excluded from places and 
fices in the corporations, and his repeal 


| | | hereafter be made uſe of as 4 precedent 
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abrogating other laws as yet in force, in oi" 
TH to their admiſſion into all places and offi 
FS ' Whatſoever.” It is to be hoped, it vil 
1 conſidered in this more enlightened age, 
| uſed as a precedent for repealing, abrogati 
| and for: ever making void the fſacrame 
teſt, as a qualification for all offices hre 


fe 
the empire. 

' The /econd monarch of 2 Brink 1 
[ line was for moderate principles i in relig 


and ſtrongly inclined to ſhew every r 
VB to the Diſſenters. 


' ſhall be glad, not only for your ſakes, but my own, 
defects which may touch the rights of my good lu” 
| are diſcovered in my time, ſince that will furniſh me un. 
the means of giving you and all my people an indiſp roy, 
proct of my tenderneſs for their privileges, and how 
willing I ſha!l ever be to take advantage of their 
takes, 


(3-1 


I" 1745, at the hazard of their lives they 
ended his crown when it tottered on his head, 
their ſupport, great as it was, was uncon- 
tonal. They raiſed regiments and inde- 
nent companies in many parts of England 
1 Ireland, and may be ſaid to have been the 
ly ſociety who could boaſt the unſhaken 
alty of the whole body, without a ſingle 
ception, What is fingular, they were un- 
the neceſſity of ſheltering themſelves 
inſt proſecution for theſe ſpirited exertions 
fer the general indemnity, 1747, as if they 
| been guilty of the moſt atrocious crimes. 
Their zeal was not abated, though two 
fectual attempts had been made to give 
m relief; one in 1734, the other in 17 3% 
which they were deſerted or tricked 
ir Robert Walpole, after he had ſecured 
r intereſt in the choice of the new Parlia- 


it. Both he and his ſucceſſor, Mr. Pel- 


unch Whigs ; but having by money, ſtiled 
un mean donum, or huſh-money to ſome of their 
, and by other arts, ſecured a ſtanding 


neh they had no occaſion to venture to 
Wize high-church by appearing openly 
D tor 


n, always countenanced the Diſſenters as 
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for the repeal of the Corporation and 7: 
Acts. 1655 
Upon the whole it appears, that for wh 
ever ſhare of religious freedom the Proteſt 
Diſſenters enjoy, they are more indebted 
the magnanimity of King William, than 
the moderation of the eſtabliſhed churs 
whoſe conduct after the revolution was 
becoming, ſelfiſh and narrow : and for t 
continuance of the ſyſtem of . mdulgence 
connivance, ſince the acceſſion of the illuſt 
ous houſe of. Hanover, they have been m 
obliged to the ſtateſmen choſen to dire&t 
national councils, than to the clerical or 
which has acted on many occaſions more 
a ſpiritual faction than like the mild unaſſ 
ing paſtors of a reformed and Chriſt 
church. 
However, the Diſſenters ought not 
place too much dependence on the pte 
Miniſter—he being choſen into Parlia 
by one of the univerſities, and now appt 
as one inliſted againſt them. In one of 
Lite ſpeeches in the Houſe of Comme 
he hath evidently ſhewn himſelf to be ti 
foe, contrary to the ſentiments and good 
licy of his father. 
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nd good ſenſe of the nation at large; in the 


rt of inquiry univerſally diffuſed ; in the 
oteſuf e valence of the doctrine of religious free- 
bted n, which is becoming ſyſtematical through- 


ut Europe; in the general abhorrence of 
r{ecution ; in the exploding of all confined 
ations; and in the belief that civil and 
lewus liberty are inſeparable in their na- 
re. 

The more the arguments are ſifted, the 
rater probability for the repeal of ſtatutes 
hich are no longer juſtifiable. The abili- 
« of Sherlock, Gibſon and Warburton, have 
t been ſufficient to maintain the r:ghteou/- 
of teſt laws, which, when diſcuſſed in a 
igious light by the accurate and candid 
adley, were effectually expoſed and eter- 
ly diſgraced. The late deductions of 
chdeacon Paley, a popular writer, from 
me of the premiſes of Biſhop Warburton, 
ie been quite different and more juſt. 
wng allowed that the admiſſion of Diſ- 
ters to public employments is neceſlary to 
ke a toleration complete, and allo admit- 
, that no ſect of Chriſtians was to be found 
fich held tenets that incapacitated men for 
172 the 
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Their reliance muſt be in the generoſity 
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[ 36 J 
the ſervice of the State, thoſe excepted who 
refuſe to bear arms, he concluded his cha 
ter of religious eſtabliſhment. and of 1 
tion in the following words: „A compre 
« henſive national religion, guarded by a ft 
* articles of peace and conformity, togethe 
« with a legal permiſſion for the clergy 
* that religion, and a complete toleration 
« all Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church 
without any other limitation or exceptio 
* than what ariſes from the conjunction 
« dangerous political diſpoſitions with 
* tain religious tenets, appears to be not onl 
the moſt juſt and liberal, but the wiſeſt: 
« fafeſt ſyſtem which a State can adopt; 1 
„ aſmuch as it unites the ſeveral perfeQo 
« which a religious conſtitution ought to ai 
« at;—liberty of conſcience with means ( 
* inſtruction ; the progreſs of truth with t 
« peace of ſociety; the right of pri 
« judgment with the care of the pub 
„ ety. | 
Biſhop Warburton admits, that tolerati 
and a teſt can no more ſtand together on c 
mon principles than liberty and perſecution 
and that in the Bangorian controv erly, Sh! 


* Palcy, p. 586. 
Joc 
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1 eck on behalf of the eſtabliſhment ſupported 
cha: (cit law on ſuch reaſoning as deſtroyed a to- 
on n. He takes a ſhort view of the abſur- 
mire dities and miſchiefs that ariſe from the hypo- 
e dcas which builds an eſtabliſhed religion 
Sethe d a teſt Jaw on 4 principle of religious 


th, and not on an alliance between church 


"roy 0 
on „%a. The argument is therefore brought 
burekMMvithin a narrow compaſs; namely, whether 
eptio teſt be the natural conſequence of ſuch pre- 
tion hd agreement and founded on public utility. 


Few I believe will now undertake the de- 
fence of the Biſhop's ſcheme of alliance, and 


eſt a tte following pages will ſhew, that a religi- 
t ; as teſt or an excluſion is not vindicable on 
etionMtic grounds of utility to the State. It evi- 
to a :ntly abridges men of their natural rights, 
ans Mcprives the State of the ſervice of many of 
ith ths beſt ſubjects, and expoſes the moſt facred 
priva nititations to be abuſed by unprincipled and 
pub protane perſons. Accordingly it is a matter 


0 aitoniſhment to the ſerious of all denomi- 
tons in the kingdom, that the biſhops and 


on cog miniſters of religion in the eſtabliſhment, in- 
-utionM'tt2d of oppoſing, do not take the lead in ap- 
„She ering for the repeal of this irreligious act, 


0 diſgraceful not only to the nation, but to 


93 them- 
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191 
themſclves, who are forced to adminiſter c 
ordinance as a qualification to all who Come 
to their altar. 

It was the force of conviction, not the ef 
fort of party, which brought the numbers a 
the Jaſt trial within twenty; unleſs it was 
artifice of the Miniſter and his friends, t 
keep ſuch members neuter as were likely i 
give offence to their diſſenting and | 
church conſtituents. However, moſt of thi 
beſt friends of civil liberty were in the mind 
rity: and the greateſt part of the major 
was compoſed of church zealots, of univer 
ſity members, of thoſe whoſe anceſtors ha 
been faithful allies to, and have never with 
drawn from the banners of deſpotiſm, bu 
when their own uſurpations, both in churc 
and State, have been in danger. 

The moderation of the church is muc 
ſounded in our ears. This mildneſs or for 
bearance (if it exiſt) has been forced upo 
ſome by the prevailing ſpirit of the times 
The houſes of convocation did not ſhew 
diſpoſition of meekneſs in the Bangorian con 
troverſy, and might till be hurried away b 


fiery zcalots were they Pang to fit. 
Biſhoſ 


[. 30 -] 


Biſhop Hoadley*, in his ſermon preached 
re the King, aſſerted the ſupreme autho- 
ty of Chriſt in his own kingdom, and main- 
ned that he had not delegated his power, 
ke temporal lawgivers, during their abſence 
m their kingdoms, to any perſons as depu- 
es or vicegerents. He alſo publiſhed @ pre- 
faire, in which he advanced ſome poſi- 
jons againſt temporal and ſpiritual tyranny, 
nd in behalf of the civil and religious liber- 
es of mankind. This was the foundation 
f the Bangorian controverſy, which was car- 
kd on by his opponents with extreme bitter- 
cle and rancour. The lower houſe of con- 
ocation ſorely perſecuted him, and charged 
im with © attempting the ſubverſion of all 
wernment and diſcipline in the church,” 
th a view of bringing him under a ſpiritual 
enſure, and of ſubjecting him to the weight 
a civil one, under the idea of his impeach- 
ag the royal ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſti- 
1, Hoadley pleaded for Chriſt's being king 
1 his own kingdom. His adverſaries argued 
or the tranſlation-of his kingdom to certain 
piritual viceroys. He was for private judg- 


er th 
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Dr. Chandler's Introduction to Limborch's Hiſtory 
the Inquiſition. 
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ment in matters of religion and conſcieng 
they for dominion over the faith and c 
ſciences of others. He, againſt all mean 
of perſecution ; they for penal laws, for Cy 
poration and Teft As, and the powerful me 
tives of poſitive and negative encouragement 

He with meekneſs, they with malipnancy; { 
much, that a certain Archdeacon gave it! 
his opinion,“ that he deſerved to have hi 
tongue cut out.” | 


The office“ of civil magiſtrate has nothing a 
4e to do with the religion of minds; all that is within 
% cognizance, is the contracts of men; and his reſtraint 
« can reach no farther. The very rewards and punif 
« ments which he has to apply, are only of a tempora 
& and ſenſitive, or of a worldly nature; and becauſe | 
has nothing ſpiritual or eternal, that can come eit 
&« within the ken of his eye, or the graſp of his power, 
is demonſtrable he has nothing at all to do with the re 
<« ligion of minds.” In ſhort, the concluſions of the u 
derſtanding, when not embodied in actions, are beyol 
the limits of human juriſdiction, Therefore f Chn 
himſelf, the divine author of our religion, properly u 
emphatically declared to his apoſtles, who expected to 
inveſted with temporal power, © that his kingdom K 
46 not of this world, but of the next.“ 

| Chriſtian 


* Religion not the magiſtrate's province, p. 62. 
+ Bilkop Hoadley's ſermon of Chriſt's kingdom, 2 83 
the King. 


14 ] 

Let the clergy boaſt of moderation in theſe 
us, it is ſtill inferior to that of the laity. 
e heads of the church rejected ice a bill 
elented to them from the Houſe of Com- 
bons for the relief of Proteſtant diſſenting- 


ience 
1 con 


emenWiniters and ſchool-maſters. No ſpontane- 
cy; Ws motion ever came from the right reverend 
'e it Wench for a comprehenſion, for expunging 


lſpraceful ſtatutes, for preventing vexatious 
uts in eccleſiaſtical courts, for moderating 
e penalties incurred by ſentences of excom- 
nunication, or for making the collection of 


ing at 

by jthes* more eaſy. ps The State has openly 
ir, | re- 
| punil 


Chriſtianity *, fo far from enjoining, abſolutely forbids 
tedience to civil government in things purely of a reli- 
ous nature: it commands us to call no man on earth 
ther or maſter t; to acknowledge no authority or juriſ- 
ion of any in matters of religion, but to remember 
tat One, one only is our maſter and lawgiver, even 
wt; and all Chriſtians are brethren, (i. e.) ſtand upon 
equal footing, having no dominion over one another. 
Neither the act of Henry the Eighth, ch. 20, nor the 
piſtence of ſpiritual courts are any way neceſſary for the 
der of tythes—and there being remedics enow to ſatisfy 
prieſt who has not malice to gratify, a bill was propoſed _ 
alt ſefions by Lord Stanhope to repeal the ſtatute of 
*nry VIII, and to ena@ that no ſuit ſhall hereafter be 


brought 


hed befc 


" Tovzood's Defence, p. 12 and 13, + Matth. xxiii. 8 and 9. 
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«« retracted many of the errors of its condul 


* towards ſectaries, but the church has 1 
« ina body diſavowed a ſingle one.” 


Ba 


brought or maintained in any eccleſiaſtical court for the 
covery of any tythes, dues, or other eccleſiaſtical pro 
This bill, ſo reaſonable in its nature, and ſo neceſlary top 
vent the cruel and vexatious abuſe of it in the caſe of « 
Quakers, was not ſent to a committee by the Lord, 
der pretence of the lateneſs of the ſeſſion (though 
Houſe continued fitting many weeks afterwards, top 
acts of the greateſt conſequence) but prabably more 
the tenaciouſneſs that the Lords Spiritual have to the p 
amble of that act, which declares tythes to be of Jiri 
right, under the following words. © Foraſmuch as ( 
« vers cvil-d:ipoica perſons, having no reſpect to the 
& duties to Almighty God, with-hold their tythes a 
« oblations, as well perſonal as prædial due wnta Gad: 
&« his holy church.“ | 
The mode of proceeding to recover tythes, dues, a 
other ſpiritual profit, by application to the ecclelalti 
court, is highly oppreſſive to all the laity in the k 
dom; and with reſpect to the Quakers, it is rank crvel 
for by means of the court ſpiritual, every Quaker in 
kingdom may, as the law ſtands, be impriſoned for li 
for perſons ſo impriſoned are not to be admitted to g 
bail. Dr. Burn * ſays, „ He that is certified into 
« Chancery by the Biſhop to be excommunicated, : 
« after is taken by force of the King's writ of eren 


< nicato capiendo, is not bailable: for in ancient t 
« i 


Lt, 


* Burn's Juſtice, Art. Bail. 


( 6 1 


ral Stanhope in the laſt ſeſſion offered a 
* ſor relieving members of the church 
of England from ſundry heavy penalties 
and diſabilities, to which by the laws now 


has nd 


Ea 
In force they may be liable, and for ex- 
for the tending freedom in matters of religion to 
or e perſons, Papiſts alone excepted.” And 
OY jaſormed the Houſe at the ſame time, that 


held in his hand an account of twenty-ſix 
ſances of people being actually proſecuted 
\ thoſe abſurd and cruel ſtatutes. This bill 


ough ü 
s, top 


* rertheleſs was not deemed by the Arch- 
0 ep ; 
op of Canterbury“ and two of his ſuffra- 


ch as ( 
t to the 
ythes 2 
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» worthy of being ſent to a committee, 
ith arguments that would maintain a Spa- 


men were excommunicated but for hereſies, or other 
heinous cauſes of eccleſiaſtical cognizance, and not for 
ſmall or petty cauſes.” It is evidently then the ex- 
me of all abſurdity, as well as of oppreſſion, to deprive 
n of their liberty for theſe ſmall or petty * 
Burn well terms them. 

France, whoſe ſuperſtition hurried her the firſt, under 
iem22ne, into the impoſition of tythes, has given an 
mple to Catholic countries for the getting rid of them, 


dues, al 1 
lekaltid 
he ki 
K cruelt 
cer int 
d for lit 


d to g 


into eng to make the condition of the parochial clergy 
ated, Merduent. Strange to ſay, this was done at a period 
x01" the Parliament of Great Britain had refuſed even 
ent ti 


ener tue collection of ty thes leſs oppreſſive. 
Woodlall's Regiſter. 
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( 46 1 
niſh inquiſition in force. They faid, « 
in proportion as they were ſevere, .they y 
neceflary at the time they were | paſſed, 
protect the church of England as by 
eſtabliſhed from the prevalence of Popes 
The inquiſitors would have faid,' from 
danger of Jews and Mahometans, who 
baniſhed from Spain for the miſchief 
prehended from them, and that ſuch 1 
was neceſſary to diſcover the concealed e 
mies of their holy religion.“ 

One argued*, © that attendance on rel 
* ous worſhip was abſolutely eſſential to 
« exiſtence of every religion.” This is 
true in fact, Pagan Rome is an example 
the contrary ; for by the twelve tables no 
nalty was annexed to the non-obſervanc 
public rites; and if we look to other cot 
tries, no law will be found to inveſt the i 
giſtrate with ſuch a power. However, WW 
quiſitors would certainly have contended Br 
the propriety of the Biſhop's doCtrine, Wc 
inforced it with their wholeſome ſever 
confiſcations and impriſonments during ply ' 
fare. The Biſhop attempted farther to pri 
© that it was no leſs a duty in the Le 
* ture to take care that the public wol 

* Biſhop of Bangor, 


6c 


Fa J 


was duly performed, than that it was duly 
ended.“ Indirectí it is, by ſhutting up 
ns, and by preventing tippling in ale- 


by es during divine ſervice; but Arectiy it is 
Pope the magiſtrate's province. If it proves 
from WM thing, it proves too much; for on the 


who wil: foundation of reaſoning, members of the 
thief Which ought to be compelled to ſubſcribe 
ch 1 W-cticles, to communicate in its ſacraments, 


i0in in its creeds, to unite in its denuncia- 
is of God's judgments on the firſt day of 
it, and whenever the Ordinary ſhall ap- 
int, to cry amen to its anathemas—from 
ich the minds of many revolt. 
No man can quit the ſervice in the parts 
lifikes : „ Fort he who miſſes either 
morning or evening prayer, or goes before 
the whole ſervice is over, is as much with- 
n the ſtatute as he who is wholly abſent.” 
Proteſtant Diſſenter therefore, whoſe non- 
ntormity is no longer a crime, and whoſe 
japline and worſhip are declared to be true 
thin the confines of Scotland, is amenable 
this range Jaw of ſending into the high- 
s of England, and of compelling as many 
hall be found, the maimed, the halt, and the 
' Purn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, Vol. iii. p. 129. 
blind, 
10 
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occaſion wherein its own power was at ſtake 


[ 46 1 
Blind*, the ſectary, the finnef, and the inf, 
to fit down to the feaſt of the church. 

But were it the magiſtrate's province 
uſe compulſion in order to force attendan 
on divine ſervice, Sundays and holidays, i 
equally clear, that the Legiſlature ought 
inforce it with the dreadful puniſhment; 
confiſcation of eſtate and impriſonment þ 
life? Spaniſh inquiſitors indeed would dec 
the puniſhment to be not at all inadequat 
and fo indeed do the Engliſh inquiſitors, wh 
inſtead of being ſhocked at the recital : 
Joining for the repeal, contend for the 
tinuance of ſuch anti-chriſtian, cruel pai 
and penalties. 

If the law remained in force to extirps 
hereſy by fire, ſhould a mover for the repe 
be told, that a man propoſing ſuch an inne 
vation ought, after the example of the L 
crians®, to do it with a halter about his nec 
However the holy office would have af 


proved highly of the precedent, on eve 


and had the church made the pretenc 
would have been for rigidly carrying it in 
execution. 

St. Luke, ch. xiv, * Woodfall's Regiſter. 
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It is fad. There* is no proof extant, that 
: the holdin g of religious aſſemblies originated 
from any precept of Chriſt, or even of his 
zpoſles. The meeting on the firſt day of 
the week, when Jeſus appeared to his diſ- 
ciples after his reſurrection, might have 
been accidental.“ | | 
Mention indeed 1s made afterwards of the 
poſtles aſſembling on the firſt day of the 
Keck to break bread, and which afterwards 
ew into a practice: but it cannot be ſhewn 
at we have a poſitive command to make it 
1 ordinance, binding on all Chriſtians for 
rr, When our Saviour promiſed his diſ- 
ples, that where two or three be gathered 
together, he would be in the midſt of them, 
and if two ſhould agree to aſk any thing 
' n earth, his Father in heaven would grant 
their petition ;”” this promiſe was to the 
elve apoſtles, thoſe to whom he granted 
e power of remitting fins, which, without 
greateſt arrogance, cannot be pretended 
o belong to the ſubſequent miniſters of the 
opel. When Chriſt declared his divine 
hiſſion to the woman of Samaria, and fore- 
Id the approaching deſtruction of public 
hip both there and at Jeruſalem, inſtead 


i Paley, p. 379. 
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L 48 ] 
of pointing out the duty of his diſciple 
make a religious eſtabliſhment of a parti 
form with a view of fixing a conſtitution { 
ſucceeding ages, and which conſtitution co 
ſequently the diſciples of Chriſtianity wou 
every where, and at all times, by the very 
of their religion, be obliged to adopt; all 
faid was, the hour cometh, and now 
* when the true worſhippers ſhall work 
* the Father in ſpirit and in truth, for 
“ Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. G0 
* 1s a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him m 
* worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth 
Moreover, ſuppoſing that the voluntary 
ſembling of Chriſtians to ſolace, to ſucco 
to inſtru, to inſpirit one another was uſu 
ſuch friendly meetings can have no connexic 
with ornamented churches, pontifical habit 
altars, tythes, anathemas, abſolutions, artic 
and confeſſions of faith, ſtatutes to comp 
attendance on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, laws 
prohibit uſeful labour on Sundays ; in ſho 
with all the human ordinances relating totl 
Chriſtian Sabbath : and therefore Paley 
very ſtrongly declared, © that a religio 
« eſtabliſhment is no part of Chriſtianity: 


is only the means of inculcating it. 
4 Neitht 


* 


. 49 ] 
Neither by what Chriſt“ ſaid to the wo- 
of Samaria, when he declared himſelf 
be Meſſiah, nor in his ſermon! on the Mount, 
vth it appear that public prayer is an eſſen- 
El duty. The very reverſe may be inferred 
um that admirable diſcourſe. Accordingly 
be primitive Chriſtians avoided all religious 
urade, and declared by the mouths of their 
pologiſts, an uncorrupt heart to be the moſt 
cceptable place of worſhip to the Divinity. 
common prayer is therefore an unautho- 
ed thing, and a law to force an attendance 
nit is an oppreſſion. If the parable of the 
Jedding Supper“ is to be interpreted in the 
tit ſenſe of the words, there is no ſpecies 
t perſecution which may not, and which in- 


alots, from St. Auſtin to the Biſhop of 
Mert, wreſting that paſſage of holy writ. 
After this inſtance, let the fortitude and 


Comp i 
* krleverance of the Biſhops be an unceafing 
| (ho deme, not their forbearance : on which ac- 


bunt a like reſiſtance from the ſame bench 
Wy be expected, whenever their concurrence 


St. John, ch. iv. 23. Matth. ch. vi. 
"Bale upon the words “ Compel them to come in, 
ut my houſe may be full.” 


E ſhall 


ed hath not been juſtified by religious 
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ſhall be aſked for the repeal of the Corpo 
tion and Teſt Acts. 

The heads of colleges of the univerſity 
Oxford, wrote to Lord North, their Chance 
lor, to requeſt him to oppoſe Mr. Beauſt 
motion. So inſtructed, his lordſhip, faith 
to his truſt and principles, deprecated 
innovation, and made his ſtand upon 
old Tory ground. Let theſe intrenchme 
be ever ſo well defended by the abilities 
ſuch a general, they will be found: affail 
in many parts. Mr. Fox attacked them | 
ceſsfully with all the artillery of his 
quence, in a ſpeech replete with wiſdom, 
on which occaſion he may be ſaid to have ſ 
paſſed even himſelf. It may appear preſu 
tion in me to attempt to add any thing to 
argument. I do it therefore with great d 
dence, eſteeming myſelf no more than a p 
neer in the army, and thinking it hont 
ſufficient to ſerve in any capacity under i 
banners. 

What is the conſtitution of this country 
much boaſted of, and which our neighbc 
are ſaid to be ſtriving to imitate, or rathe 
ſurpaſs? The exiſting form of government 
der King, Lords and Commons : but reli 
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nd civil government are diſtinct in their na- 
nes. The conſtitution would not be altered 
a change of worſhip, more than it was at 
e reformation. The religious eſtabliſh- 
bent, ſo far as it is ſettled by human laws, 
nd as to external rites and worldly emolu- 
ents, is liable to change as much as any 
wil appointments whatſoever. So far was 
ſr. Locke from thinking that the church 
s interwoven with the State, he held that 
he church is abſolutely ſeparate and diſtinct 
om the commonwealth. * The bounda- 
ties on both fides are fixed and immoveable. 
He jumbles heaven and earth together, the 
things moſt remote and oppoſite, who 


reſum mixes theſe two ſocieties, which are in their 
g to ' original, end, buſineſs, and in every thing 
eat dF perfectly diſtinct, and infinitely different 


' from each other.” The alliance between 
hurch and State being then imaginary, moſt 
ji the arguments of Lord North muſt fall to 
te ground; for he maintained, that thoſe 
bo poſſeſs power under the church, ſhould 
ot refuſe to give a teſt of tneir being well 


gathef ted to it; that the eſtabliſhment of the 
nent f = 
* Firſt Letter on Toleration, p. 257. 
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church of England was necefſary to ih 
happineſs of the people and ſafety of t 
conſtitution, and that theſe reſtraining la 
were not to be deemed perſecution, but a 
of ſelf-defence, neceſſary to ſupport the ec 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; that if they-remo 
one ſtone of the bulwark, and made the f 
breach, no one could fay how ſoon the wh 
would tumble to pieces, and the privile 
and conſtitution of the church be loſt f 
ever; that if Parliament weakened the'churc 
they weakened themſelves; and that if th 
abandoned the wiſe precaution of their a 
ceſtors, they endangered the conſtitution 
their country; that it was an ancient maxi 
that the conſtitution of England was to 
ſupported by the conſtitution of the churd 
and that if in compliance to any fects, ti 
changed their ſyſtem, they changed the co 
ſtitutibn of their country for ever. Lat 
that thoſe reſtraining laws were to be jul 
fied, not that the Diſſenters hold polit 
principles dangerous to the State, © but"! 
* cauſe they are ſuch, whoſe religious p! 


o Words taken from the Commons Anſwer e 
Peers, in 170g. 
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to M ciples are inconſiſtent with the good and 


of U -clfare of the eſtabliſhment.” 

ny hu Now the experience of more than one hun- 
but ad and twenty years has evinced, that theſe 
e ecck Eros of the Tory Houſe of Commons in the 


move 


ar 1703, and of his lordſhip lately, were 
the f 


noundleſs. Can it be denied, that the pre- 


e wilt Proteſtant Diſſenters pay * tribute to 
civile whom tribute, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear 
loſt WW to whom fear, honour to whom honour is 


chure 
if th 
heir a 
ution 
maxi 
as t0 
churc 


ts, th 


due,” as punctually, and as conſcientiouſly - 
the moſt zealous churchman ? Was it not 
n arrant libel? to aſſert, on the zoth of Ja- 
vary, a day on which the high clergy too 
Iten indulge themſelves with indecent in- 
ecive, © that the Diſſenters are ready to 
ca:ch at every opportunity to do the eſta- 
blinment harm?“ 


the coll The entire extinction of the ſect of 
Lag breſbytcrians in England, who are now 
be ju become independants as to church govern- 


ment, and the ſtrictneſs with which mul- 
titudes of the Diſſenters adhere to the doc- 
tines of the church, as ſtated in the 


polit 
but“! 
Jus pr 


' Liſhop Halifax's Sermon, p. 16. 
i The Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters to a complete 
vation aſſerted, p. 60. 
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* Thirty-nine Articles, (a ſtrictneſs far ex 
* ceeding that with which they are accept 
in general by the clergy) theſe two e 
* cumſtances, I ſay, may ſerve to comp, 
* the apprehenſions of the clergy as to x 
* danger from acceding to the preſent chu 
* of the Diſſenting laity.“ 

The arguments of Lord North are fall 
ous —firſt, when he ſuppoſes the conſtituti 
of England and the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhme 
the ſame thing: ſecondly, when he intimat 
that thoſe who poſieſs power under the $t 
poſſeſs it under the church: thirdly, when 
inſiſts that the conſtitution of the count 
would be endangered, if men diſſenting fr 
the church-diſcipline were admitted to d 
offices. . 

With regard to the firſt poſition, wet 
authorized to ſay, from the experiment 
ſeveral unhappy years, when Archbl 
Laud, the father of the high-church cker 
governed this country with a rod of un 
and when the ſtar-chamber and high cot 
miſſion courts were in the zenith ot t 
power, that the church has been triumph 
when the State was in ruin. With regard 


the ſecond principle laid down, it is no 
orea 


nc 
{ t 
0 f 


13 

beiter ſophiſm to advance, that thoſe who 
afels power under the State, poſſeſs it un- 
r the army, than to ſay they poſſeſs it un- 
the church: perhaps leſs fo, for a ſtand- 
xo ermy is a more powerful ally to Govern- 
et than the church-militant itſelf. With 
aud to the third principle, we inſiſt with 


far ex 
Ccepte 
WO C 
-OMPp0 
to ar 
t clain 


fac. Fox, that thoſe who attempt to juſtify 
dit: abilities impoſed on Diſſenters, muſt 
im WMontcnd, if they argue fairly on their own 


und, not that their religious opinions were 
incal to the eſtabliſhed church, but that 
cir Palilical opinions were inimical to the 
enſtitution ; and if they fail in this proof, 
e ſuperſtructure of their argument will fall 


ntimat 
he dt 
when 
count 
ng fre 


to the ground. 


There was a time, when the principles of 
eration were little underſtood, when non- 
nformity to the external mode of public 


We! 
ment 


nbi rp, and non- conformity to the civil 
ce ntiution of a country was held equally 
of imma, and conſequently equally punith- 


ble on the principle of ſelf- preſervation 
ly applied. This pernicious maxim, em- 
nced by every Proteſtant ſtate at the time 
i the reformation, and tenaciouſly adhered 
0 in this country, 1s exvloded. It is now 
E 4 acknow- 
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E 
acknowledged, that men may differ from 
national church and ſtill be unfeignedly ze 
- ous for piety, juſtice, and all thoſe prac 
principles in which the welfare of the Stat 
can be at all concerned, It has been fon 
moreover by experience, that two ſtates m 
confederate together, may form a perpety 
union, and acknowledge at the fame time 
ciprocally that the eſtabliſhed religion of ac 
country is equally founded u truth. 
In the Bangorian controverſy it was 4 
firmed, that the Legiſlature knows of no *r 
* ligious rights but what are contained in 
*« eſtabliſhment of the church of Engand, 
The fact is, we now know from the high: 
authority, that the Proteſtant Diffenters ha 
an eftabliſhed, though not an endowed churc 
have an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution as legal 
appointed as that which was fixed at the n 
formation, when Parliament aboliſhed Pope: 
and eſtabliſhed Epiſcopacy in its place. 
So far from there being an inſeparable co 
nection between church and State, there: 
thoſe who deny the neceflity, and even ti 
propriety of any - eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhmet 
whatſoever ; who ſay, that all eſtabliſhmen 
being on an equal footing as to a legal ( 
(0 


191 
(itutional right, it follows that they do 


n 
zeile hurt than good in the world, and 
ce mote error rather than truth, becauſe 


re are many more falſe religions than true 


© 


mit their ut/ity ; inſiſting however, that 
terer is enacted by legiſlative authority 
comes a part of the conſtitution, whether 
late to matters eccleſiaſtical or civil; and 
erefore the ſtatute of toleration, or any other 
t of indulgence which may be hereafter 
nted to Proteſtant Difſenters, is and ought 
e in a legal ſenſe as much a part of the 
iſtitution as the eſtabliſhed church; they 
ng equally fixed by the ſame authority, the 
of the land. , 

Norcover, if religion be unconnected with 
government, every form of it ought to 
indifferent to the magiſtrate, unleſs its 
mbers hold tenets which debauch the 
nds of the people, or propagate political 
were ions that are hoſtile to the State. As 


ven ie the notions of Papiſis are juſtly repu- 
Mme; for thoſe who acknowledge the juriſ- 


Kon of a foreign potentate, and the vali- 


dity 


ke ſubſervient to the civil power I ſhall 
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dity of papal diſpenſations, cannot wil 
fafety be admitted to execute offices 
truſt. | | 

As for the Proteſtant Diſſenters, who ; 
devoted to the preſent parliamentary eſtabliſ 
ment, who hold no opinions that can 8 
umbrage to the State, who are as conſcieni 
ous believers of evangelical truth as any in 
kingdom, who adhere even more rigidly t 
the doctrinal parts of the Thirty- nine Artick 
than the Epiſcopalians themſelves, there a 
be no pretence to exclude ſuch men from t 
power, and deny that they have a cn 
city of ſerving their country, under the id 
of not being church-communicants. Fer 
participation of eccleſiaſtical emolumen 
they are no competitors ; but civil oftc 
being diſtinct from eccleſiaſtical preferment 
it is prepoſterous to contend that no n 
ſhall be eligible to the former who doth 
participate of the Lord's ſupper according 
a certain preſcribed form, which is alſo a 
nite{t perverſion of taat facred rite. 

The repcal of the Teſt Act in Ireland 
ſhewn, that the ſacramental teſt is not 2 
ceſſary bulwark for the ſecurity of a natiol 
church, | 
The 
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There is no ſacramental teſt in Scotland, 
{ yet the kirk has not been ſhaken to its 


bundations. 


Other Proteſtant churches have ſubſiſted 
ithout ſuch excluſion. | 

By the 13th article of the union of Utrecht, 
mo 1572, a general liberty of conſcience 
as ſtipulated for the reſt of the allies, Hol- 
nd and Zealand reſerving to themſelves the 
wer of making what regulations they ſhould 
kink fit touching religion. This benign 
ntiment had made already a part of the pa- 
cation of Ghent; and no attempt would 
er have been made to diſturb the religious 
uce, the very bond of union of the confe- 
ented ſtates, had not Maurice, Prince of 


t wit 
ices « 


range, conceived, that by fomenting the re- 
zous diſputes of the Calviniſts and Goma- 
its, and by promoting the ſynod of Dort', 
e paved the way to his own ambitious de- 
2s, and thus effectually removed from the 
miniſtration of affairs, competitors more diſ- 
tereſted and more virtuous than himſelf. 
4 religious eſtabliſhment in Holland, with 
| exciution of Difſenters from civil and mu- 
cipal employments, (for commiſſions in the 
r 1618, 
army 
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army are ſtill open to men of all perſuafig 
was not the reſult of wiſdom and policy, . 
of faction and intrigue. Let any one read! 
ſubſequent hiſtory* of that country, they y 
not find that an eſtabliſhment, obtained | 
violence and cabal, hath contributed to f 
peace and ſecurity of the republic, and then 
fore vindicable as a neceſſary evil; and 
the example of the Seven United Provinces 
frequently vaunted by the admirers of a te 
Luckily for the preſent Adminiſtration, ast 
remonſtrants make no ſcruple in conformin 
the Orange party is not excluded ; for it 
believed, that the Stadtholder has now me 
partizans among men of that perſuaſion t 
among the Calviniſts. 

To thoſe who contend that every civili 
country muſt neceſſarily have an eſtabli 
religion, we oppoſe the example of Chi 
which hath none; and to thoſe who arguet 
an eſtabliſhed worſhip cannot be maintain 
but by a regular clergy, we oppoſe there 
gion of Mahomet, ſpread over a great part 
the globe. The Mahometan religion 


Gerard Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation of 

Low Countries. Le Vaſſor Hiſtoire de Louis XII. 
* Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 214. 

« (eftit 
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akon beſtitute of prieſthood and facrifice. A 
icy, bi reſpectable elder aſcends the pulpit to be- 
read iH gin the prayer and pronounce the ſermon. 
bey y The order, the diſcipline, the temporal 


ind ſpiritual ambition of the clergy are | 
unknown to the Moſlems ; and the ſages 
of the law are the guides of the law, and 
the oracles of their faith*.” In ſhort, the 
ſtinion of laity and clergy is totally un- 


ned | 
I to fl 
d then 
and 
vincez 


f 2 toon to every part of the world that ac- 
n, aH rowledges the Koran. It was unknown 


kewiſe to the Greeks and Romans. 

In America the 6th article of the union 
wyides, That no religious teſt ſhall ever 
be required as a qualification to any of- 
hce or public truſt under the United 
states. 

We find in the late declaration of rights 
hich formed the foundation of the Maſſa- 
huſet's newy conſtitution, ** That in this 
' ſate every denomination of Chriſtians, de- 
meaning themſelves peaceably and as good 
' ſubjects of the commonwealth, ſhall be 


formin 
for it 
OW MC 
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civiliz 
tablil 
Chi 
gue i 
zintain 
the rc 
t part 


ligion WW equally under the protection of the law; 
8 f a 
2 « Gibbon, Vol. V. p. 273. 
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c and. 10 ſubordination of one ſect to any! 
* ſhall ever be eftabhiſhed by laws,” 
Fro 


x Free and happy abodes “, where the worſhippen 
one God can harmoniouſly join their different forms wit 
out diſcord, Where the vocal concert of praiſe 
thankſziving, compoſed of different voices 4, in differ 
tones, is as agreeable at leaſt as that of a ſingle yo 
May no excluſive eſtabliſhment diſturb your peace. 
no favourite form of religion infult over the reſt, 
excluſive eſtabliſhment is unfriendly to the cauſe oft 
religion, that religion which is founded in fpirit and 
truth. When politicians thought that without a religi 
eſtabliſhment mankind could not be kept in awe, t 
had not experienced what American freedom has | 
duced, Chriſtianity did not change its pure complex 
for the varniſh of a harlot, till men incautiouſly or wi 
edly gave it a diſguiſe under the forbidden? forms 
Jewiſh and Pagan rites. If the diviſion of a ſtate 
eccleſiaſtical and civil be not neceſſary, it is corrupt, 
burdenſome, it produces hypocriſy, ignorance and rand 
There was a vi/ibleS Chriſtian church three hundred ft 
before there was a rational one; and religious hatred« 
commenced, at leaſt became incurable, when power 
emoluments were annexed to an eſtabliſhed form of i 
ſhip. Superſtition ſoon uſurps the place of piety 
learning, when pains and penalties are employed to 
tain her empire. When the lucubrations of men of 
ſon and philoſophy are rewarded with fines and impr 


N 
U. 


j 


* Radclifſ*s two Letters. + Bayle. t Relig 
the magiftrate's province. $ Biſhop Hoadley's commu 
of ſubjeQs, p. 3. 


1 
prom theſe inſtances it is clear, that ſuch 
weapon of ſelf- defence is not wanted for 
he ſecurity of the church, more than the 
writ de heretico comburendo, or many other 
| itutes that have been ſince repealed, and 
hich ſo long diſgraced a Proteſtant country. 
The annual bill of indemnity 1s. an evi- 
ence of the Legiſlature's opinion of the un- 
itneſs of putting theſe laws into execution, 
nd though not drawn fo favourably as in a 
mer reign, yet it is inconteſtibly true, that 
ch annual bills are abſolutely neceſſary for 
e peace and orderly government of the State, 
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ent, is not the public robbed of many valuable treatiſes 
ginſt ſophiſticated theology and ſcience, which would 
wound to our glory, and render us benefactors to poſte- 
y? By the exerciſe of inquiſitorial powers, was not 
ankind for ages immerſed in the groſſeſt ignorance ? 
w even now, are not diſſenting teachers and ſchool- 
aters liable to perſecution, unleſs they ſubſcribe what 
er conſciences forbid them, and like Judas, betray their 
wicur with a kiſs ? Every man has not the reſolution 
doerates— e Were you, faid he, to make me this offer, 
ad ſay we diſmiſs thee on this condition, that thou 


each philoſophy, I ſhould thus reply—O Athenians, I 
elleem and love you, but will obey God rather than you, 
nd while I breathe and have ſtrength, will never lay 


Neige Live the ſtudy of wiſdom and virtue.“ 


common 


and 


nlit not hereafter continue ſuch like inquiries, nor 
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| and to fave almoſt the whole nation fre 
pains and penalties. Since the repeal of thi 
acts was ſolicited, I find myſelf on exam 
tion to have been for many years liable tor 
ſecution without knowing that I Was "I 
I venture to ſay, none of my colleagues e\ 
qualified, not from obſtinacy, but perfect 
norance of their ſituation. Without 
uſual relaxation of the teſt laws, they m 
have been repealed long ago, for who cot 
endure to ſee penalties inflicted and diſab 
ties incurred, that ſo infinitely exceed the p 
portion of offences they are meant to-puni 
and cannot be enumerated without horror 
The church was very ſafe and ſecure bel 
the teſt was enacted ; it would remain und 
turbed though it was altered, as ſecure 
leaſt as the law of England can make it. 
I ſee no more danger in the attempt, tl 
there was in the repeal of the occafional | 
fehiſm acts; and if reference be had to the 
bates of thoſe times, the ſame arguments 
be found, that the church cannot be 
ſtrongly guarded by the magiſtrate aga 
falſe brethren and intruders.” 
What is the church for, that fo mi 
anxiety is expreſſed by religious zealots, 
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the right reverend bench, and by one, if not 
duch the Engliſh univerſities? 

[tis either a ſpiritual ſociety of which Chriſt 
«the head, who declared his kingdom not of 
dus world; or a creature of the lau, an incor- 
xtion, of which the King is ſupreme, with 
lznitics and emoluments annexed to it. When 
axicty is ſhewn, the ſame intereſted zeal 


co bels for their Diana—ſurely it is not the 
þiritual ſociety among whom the Lord's ſup- 


ew forth with gratitude and affection their 
Lord's death, and ought never to be profaned 
v ſecular purpoſes; but the vi/ble church, 


ial on Gothic pillars, whoſe inſide is loaded 
with fantaſtic and unmeaning ornaments, 
tblcured rather than Iighted by painted win- 
lors, with pointed arches that appear un- 
qual to the ſuperincumbent weight ; with 
walls buttreſſed to prevent their falling, and 
would fall but for great eſtates to maintain its 
malve ſtructure. As the only ſupport of 
ritual Chriſtianity is the bleſſed Meſſiah, 
de Redeemer of the world, who promiſed 
belore his departure from it, to ſend the 
F Holy 


fs, 


hat was exhibited by the ſilverſmiths of E- 


per is to be kept in perpetual remembrance to 


whoſe lofty tower lifts to the ſkies its aſpiring 
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Holy Ghoſt, the comforter, ſo the princiy 
protection of the. endowed church is the & 
premacy of a temporal, not always the my 
religious” Prince, who is mortal, but who hy 
fiction cannot die; by criminal compliance 
and intrigues. with whoſe fallible miniſters 
more than by ſupplications to the throne 9 
heaven, men not always the moſt apoſtolic 
arrive at the higheſt ſtations of the church, 
The principal argument reſorted to by the 
ſticklers for the Teſt Act is, that if regard be 
due to the tender conſciences of Diffenters, 
ſtill more is owing to the opinions of the 
members of the church of England, wh 
would think the church in danger from ſuch 
an innovation. 
But a diſcerning Legiſlature is not to con- 
ſult the prejudices of any man or body © 
men ; their duty is to do that which is right 


upon the whole. If the King of France, in- 

ſtead of obeying the dictates of his own ten- 

ſon, had hearkened to the inveterate prepoſ- 

ſeſſions of rigid Catholics, he would not have | 

relieved his numerous Calviniſtical and other f 
. 


y As it is expreſſed in the prayer for the two Houſes dl 
Parliament. 


ſubjects. 


11 


(Ctp; { objects. On ſuch a pretext, the diſſidents of 
e ſu Poland were not entitled to milder treatment, 
& My xr to the enjoyment of thoſe privileges of 
0 by which they had been unjuſtly deprived. The 
nc pnperor ought to have remained as great a 
ſer jioot as his mother, and not have admitted 
nc 08 « den of different religious perſuaſions to fit 
(toll. upon the ſame bench, deliberate in the 
an . ſme councils, or fight in the ſame ranks.” 
Ft But is it not a ſatire on the eſtabliſhed church 
rd be 


o aſſert, that their peeviſhneſs and averſion 
towards their Proteſtant brethren approaches 
o near to intolerance and religious hatred, 
that it is cenſured by other nations, leſs ad- 
rnced than they in learning and in enlarge- 
ment of ſentiment? Should a man venture 
o aſcend a pulpit and cry © The church is 
in danger*,” inſtead of having followers at 
ls heels, he would be laughed at as an en- 
Huftaſt or impoſtor. 


a More 
poſ- 
"ave lt is not our bogſting that the church of England is 


tte beſt reformed, and the beſt conſtituted church in the 
world —that will ſignify nothing to convince others. 
e ol the clergy are too much parties to be believed in 
(ur own cauſe. There was a generation of men that 
ciel s The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,” 
5 loud as we can cry The church of England, the church 


as. F 2 of 


( 68: ] 
More probably then, this extrac ding 


zeal breathes the language of intereſt und 
the maſk of piety: but whether it be +"! 
cant of a few, or the intereſted ſpeech « pa 
many, the Legiſlature, it is hoped, will na 
be miſled by it. An appeal is made to H 
wiſdom of Parliament. The Diffenters know 
that the two Houſes are liable to be beſet h ar 

nt 


intereſted men, but if their requeſt be nc 
founded on reaſon, let it fall to the ground 
They truſt however, that the Legiſlature wi 
liſten to them with temper, deliberate wit 
dignity, decide with juſtice, and diſtinguil 
between the petitions of. wiſdom and mode 
ration, and thoſe of ſelfiſhneſs, n and 
ambition. 

If ſuch zealots exiſt, (and 1 believe the 
are now extremely few) they will be heard 
and to give them the greateſt force, let thei 
arguments be graced with all the powers of 


oratory and perſuaſion of a learned bench 
whilſt the Diſſenters have truth on their ſide 


of England, when yet by their fins they were pulling it 
down, and kindling that fire which conſumed it, It wil 
have a better grace to ſee others boaſt of our church from 
what they obſerve in it, than for us to be crying it up with 
our words, hen our deeds deny it.“ Burnet's Preface to 
Paſtoral Care. 
they 


Ta. 

fatter themſelves, that the prejudices of 
{few will not prevent the Legiſlature from 
afſing an act of wiſdom and of humanity ; 
[might add, an act of juſtice, or an act of 
ly; for there is nothing ſo true, that what- 
wer has a tendency to debaſe religion, and to 
aminiſh political authority through merce- 
ury conſiderations, loofens the bonds of ſo- 
cety and government. ; 
d what is ſtill more eſſential in a reli- 
+ view, it is to be apprehended, that a 
ned worſhip of the true God, or a 
ofrmity with the pureſt rite, on a proſpect 
« worldly gain, will loſe its reward in hea- 
ren. And “ though they are criminal who 
do not reſiſt theſe worldly motives, yet 
© neither are they innocent who lay the ſnare 
„in their way®*.” 
duppoſing however the ſincerity of a ma- 
rity of the members of the eſtabliſhed [ 
church to be againſt a repeal, were not pro- l 
dematical from their filence, but openly pro- | 
fled, though many of its diſtinguiſhed mem- | 

| 
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8 
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4 
4 
q 
| 
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bers have lately ſtood forth in ſeveral coun- 
is, and joined the Diſſenters in their appli- 


* Furneaux, end of Letter VI. 


a cation, 


1 

cation; who will pretend that religion i; 
proper teſt of political ſentiments ? to whicl 
point the inveſtigation muſt be ultimate) 
brought ? 

The Legiſlature is admitted to be ſuper 
eminent in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil 
Still whilſt it profeſſes Chriſtianity, it can 
* not righifully make an eſtabliſhment whic 
„ ſhall interfere with the laws of Chriſt, thi 
* great lawgiver of the Chriſtian church 
** as when it applies any of the Chriſtian or 
* dinances to a purpoſe quite foreign to thei 
** nature and the deſign of their inſtitution. 

Biſhop Warburton*, who has defended 
teſt as abſolutely neceſlary for the ſecurity of 
the eſtabliſhed religion when there are diver 
ſities of ſects in the ſtate, declares the /acra 
mental teſt the very worſt that could be cho 
ſen for that purpoſe, becauſe it is both evaded 
and profaned. 

If the facramental teſt be not abſolutely ne 
ceſſary, it is a proſtitution of the moſt ſolem 
ordinance of Chriſtian faith and worſhip. If 
is clearly unneceſſary, becauſe the object oh 


bd Notes on Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, in for- 
plemental Volume of his Works, p. 473: 


131 
i oath is merely civil, and in its inſtitution 
«tes to matters that are altogether tempo- 
al. It is highly improper for a political 
purpoſe, becauſe by refuſing the ſacrament to 
n infamous or debauched perſon (which by 
bis duty a miniſter ought to do) he may be 
involved in a litigation to his utter ruin. 

Rut it will be aſked, how can the ſacra- 
mental teſt be called unneceſſary, inapplicable, 


urch d reer, when it protected the conſtitu- 
n 0 tion and the Proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed 
the] by law againſt the arbitrary deſigns of a Po- 
101. Wh din Prince. The anſwer is, what was done 
ded en the ſpur of an occaſion is no longer fit. 
y o dome oath or declaration is right, to fatisfy 


the magiſtrate that thoſe who profeſs the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in this country do not 
entertain principles that are dangerous to ſo- 
city and repugnant to political and civil li- 
berty. 

The Catholic Diſſenters (as ſome are now 
called) have made a proteſtation to Parlia- 
mat, that they reject and deteſt the poſi- 
ton, that princes excommunicated by the 
pe and council, or by authority of the ſee 
Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by 
ther ſubjects; they deny in the ſtrongeſt 
4 terms, 


1 78 4 
terms, that the obligation of oaths may b. 
diſpenſed with by any ſpiritual power ; that 
prieſt can pardon perjury and high treaſon 
and that faith is not to be kept with heretic; 
What is expedient to be done by the Legiſ 


lature, then, may be to impoſe an oath, bl + 
which Catholic Diſſenters, in order to he ad i] 
mitted into the rank of citizens, may ſolemn! 18 
abjure theſe papiſtical and dangerous tenets. Wh :: 

The Papiſts of England were held du 
gerous to the State whilſt a Popiſh Pretendei af 


lived, ſtill the laws againſt them were in 
finitely too ſevere; ſuch as humanity cannot 
read without horror. It is earneſtly to be 
hoped, that on their being diſpoſed to tak: 
the oaths of allegiance, &c. a greater indulgence 
will be allowed them than what as yet ha 
been granted, which related merely to the en- 
joyment of their landed property; and that 
with regard to ſuch Catholic Diſſenters wha 
are ready to ſign a proteſtation that they ab- 
hor the impious doctrines aſcribed to them, 
they may be rendered capable of ſerving their 
country, if their ſovereign ſhall think fit to 
employ them. | 

A law that is not productive of ſenſible 


good cffects ought to be repealed. Among 
. the 


1 


. urs of this deſcription, are put by Paley 
at his chapter* of civil liberty, the laws 


fon Mein Papi and Diſſenterrt. He proceeds 
tic .nother place“ to ſay, that * as the con- 
(WS ::tion between Popery and Jacobitiſm is 


the ſole cauſe of ſuſpicion, and the ſole 
juſtification of thoſe ſevere and jealous laws 
zainſt the profeſſors of that religion was 
accidental in its origin, probably it will be 
temporary in its duration, and that theſe 
reſtritions ought not to continue one day 
longer than ſome viſible danger renders 
them neceſſary to the preſervation of the 


public tranquillity.” 

This was repeating in other words what 
been faid by Blackſtone in his Commen- 
es: © If a time ſhould ever arrive, and 
perhaps it is not very diſtant, when all fears 
ita Pretender ſhall have vaniſhed, and the 
wer and influence of the Pope ſhall be- 
tone feeble, ridiculous and deſpicable, not 
aly in England, but in every kingdom of 
rope, it probably would not be amiſs 
v review and ſoften theſe rigorous ſta- 
ates.” 


5. 443. Ar. 583. 
i, 


N % 


If, ſays Mr. Locke“, „ Roman Cathe 
believe that to be really the body of Chi 
which another calls bread, he does no 
jury thereby to his neighbour ;” ; 
though in the number of Catholics, miſgui 
men may be found who have maintained 
roneous principles, like the Biſhop of | 
garve*, who publiſhed a moſt deteſtable wi 
or have been apologiſts for perſecution, | 
the author of the life of Cardinal Pole; 
his defence of Queen Mary ; and the Fre 
Abbe, who has attempted the apology of 
maſiacre of St. Bartholomew, yet why 


Letters concerning Toleration, p. 55, 4to edit 

5 A book was publithed fo late as the year 175 
England, to eſtabliſh the doctrine from decrees of Þ 
councils, office of inquiſition, and Romiſh canonilt | 
caſuiſts, and to prove that the civil power hath ne bu 
control over the eceleũaſt ical, but the eccleſiaſtical lrop 
the civil, and in which even the power aſſumed and wel, 1 
ciſed by the Roman pontif+, in the darkeſt ages, ( 
pofing ſovereigns, is explicitly aſſerted and mein 
This work is publiſhed under the patronage of the 
of Kings, by the Biſhop of Algarve, and is a perior 
calculated to free the votaries of Rome, not only fe 
obligations of civil, but of divine authority, fur 
fach diſtinctions, evaſions and deciſions, with regard 
moſt flagitious and even unnatural crimes, a5 an 
inſtruct men how to commit thera with a ſafe conle 


In {hi 


Ty 0 


ale 


180 
dale body to be branded for ſuch cruel and 


ut in Catholic countries liberal ſentiments 
gining ground every day, and will con- 
ze to ſpread. Abbe Reynal is as great an 
huſiaſt for religious and civil liberty as can 
fund, No one has promulgated more 
nien principles than a Biſhop of Soiſſons, in 
uſtoral letter, often quoted by Voltaire; 
it muſt be allowed that this ſprightly 
ter, by ſeizing opportunities, ſuch as the 
jul condemnation of Calas, to repreſent the 
ckedneſs and folly of perſecution, has pre- 
rd his country for that noble plan of a 


dete toleration, which is now taking 
gp 

of F i * 

e ort,“ the French writings® have long 
bre unded in eloquent leflons of philan- 


iropy, which being conveyed in an uni- 
{ral language, have ſecretly affected the 
ny of thinking of European authors, and 
anlequently muſt ſooner or later influence 


norte manners of the Weſtern world, and 
Ah Rnce of all the earth.“ 
gard 


* New Principles of Trade. 
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mloded opinions ? eſpecially when we know, 
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N 
If different religions“ be profeſſed in 
ſame country, and the minds of men 
unfettered and unawed by intimidation 
law, that religion which is founded 
maxims of reaſon and credibility will | 
dually gain over the other to it. 100 
mean that men will formally renouncet 
ancient religion, but they will adopt 
it the more rational doctrines, the impri 
ments and diſcoveries of the neighbou 
ſect; by which means the worſt reli 
will inſenſibly aſſimulate itſelf to the 
ter. If Popery and Proteſtantiſm were 
mitted to dwell quietly together, Pa 
might not become Proteſtants, but 
would become more enlightened and 
formed ; they would by little and little 
corporate into their creed many of tht 
nets of Proteſtantiſm, as well as imb 
portion of its ſpirit and moderation. 
As to Papiſts, Judga Blackſtone ag 
if once they could be brought to reno 
the ſupremacy of the Pope, they 
quietly enjoy their ſeven ſacraments, 


purgatory, and auricular confeſſion ; 


i Paley, p. 579, 580. 


IX» 


orſhip of reliques and images; nay, even 
heir tranſubſtantiation.“ 


When the Papiſts held principles ad- 


On to the conſtitution, and refuſed to 
b e the oaths of allegiance ; whilſt Non- 
* us declined acknowledging the legality of 


; eſtabliſhed Government and a parlia- 
qtzry title, it would have been an abſur- 
in the State to intruſt men with power 
meant to uſe it to its deſtruction. But, 
k God, that time is paſt. We are now 
irmly united in opinion of the bleſſings 
kgality of the Hanover ſucceſſion; and 
dor only Papiſts, but Proteſtant Diſſenters, 


Wl | 
1 cb who reſide in England, whoſe 
= pics accord the moſt to that eſtabliſh- 


It, are debarred from ſerving their Prince 
(country either in civil offices or the army 
wy—effectually debarred unleſs they be- 
beit conſciences and renounce their re- 
bfath. The teſt indeed is no bar to an 
ncipled and vicious man, but it is to the 
Centious and meritorious ; to a mind 
ky imbued with a ſenſe of his religious 
end is therefore more deſerving of pub- 
alt and private confidence. 


« Penal 
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* punith thoſe only whom the State o 


united kingdom; or they ſubject thoſe of 


WH - 

ec Penal laws“ for the direction of faith + 
* conſcience, can affect no one living ex 
c honeſt men. All the inconvenience 
« ariſes from them falls only upon the 
e right and conſcientious ſubject, while t 
« are often advantageous to villains 
* knaves. So that inſtead of being juſt 
* equal, inſtead of uſing the ſame lang 
c. and authority to all; they threaten 


* chiefly to defend. Nor is it poflible, t 
« Jaws of this kind ſhould operate in a di 
« rent manner ; for penalties, which are 


* ſigned only to affect the reaſon and con 3 
* ences of men, can never hurt thoſe " 
* pay no regard either to reaſon or con in 
& ence. ! oo 

Theſe laws affect in a particular ma nl 
the conſcientious Scotch, by depriving tl 117 
of a participation of employments civil 


military, paid out of the common purſe o 


kirk, who accept offices in England, t. 
the grievous penalties that are inflicted on 


x Fell's juſtice and utility of Penal Laws, p. 2 
35. 


FS: uy 
Mſeſt of mankind, on the moſt perjured de- 


Iherate villains. 

The true deſign of the ac of union was 
tn ſecure the conſtitution of the national 
churches, and to prevent any change or al- 
eration of their form, or, as the act expreſics 
it, © of the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and 
eorernment of them. So far from tying up 
de hands of the Legiſlature from repealing 
the Teſt Act, the Scotch had encouragement 
given at the time of the union to expect it; 
ind until it is done, they have reaſon # 
complain of an unjuſt preference obtained by 
England, from a monopoly of employments 
n its own church; and ſuppoſing ſome of 
hem to conform in order to participate of 
ace, the grievance is only ſo much the 
* if of theſe any are induced to com- 
making ſhipwreck of their faith and con- 


fl 
” = 
vi | 
{e 0 ls the Court apprehenſ. ve of Scotch Preſ- 
Merits? There are not to be found better 
ſc o 
d. t ends of r egal government and of the Prero- 
4 0 pure of the Crown. For ſome time they 


maned under the imputation of Jacobitiſm, 
ut never of levelling principles, or of an at- 
khment to democracy. This ſtain however 
eng wiped away, and ſorfeited eſtates re- 
3 ſtored, 


[ % J 
ſtored, and permiſſion being given to weat 
their favourite dreſs ; nothing remains but to 
make the union complete, by taking off the 
teſt, and by drawing the cords of affection 
| between the two countries as tight as poſſible. 

By the edict of Nantes, the Hugonots of 
France formed a kind of independent ſtate, 2 
government within a government. This ca- 
pitulation in their favour aroſe from the acute 
ſenſe of former injuries, and of the moſt 
treacherous conduct of their enemies. . The 
mildneſs of Henry the Fourth contributed to 
its confirmation, who, though he had re. 
nounced the Calviniſtical profeſſion in which 
he was bred, to mount the throne, yet re- 
tained an affection for its adherents, and was 
not ſorry to have them ſecured againſt future 
attempts. One of the ſtrong meaſures of 
Cardinal Richelicu's adminiſtration, was tc 
break to pieces the power of the Calviniſts 
Their ſtrong places were wreſted from them 
and if any thing remained to them incon 
ſiſtent with the power of the State, it is 0 
to be wondered that Lewis the Fourteenth 
jealous of his prerogative, and whoſe minorit 
had been diſturbed by civil broils, ſhould b 


anxious to reſume it. The perſecution, how 
eve 


1 

er, to which he was prompted by an un- 
nanly bigotry, and domineering cruel prieſts, 
Ins that of a mercileſs tyrant. For a hun- 
ted years the Hugonots have remained out 
f the protection of the laws ; have had no 
wil exiſtence, their property inſecure, their 
Matrimonial contracts invalid, their children 
beſtardized, and all of them liable to the ſe- 
reſt puniſhments for the ſecret exerciſes of 
bir religion. Some mitigation indeed has 


noſt 
Then given to the ſeverity of theſe laws; a 
1 WW" reſtrictions and incapacities have been 


ken off; and if it be aſked why more was 
xt done in their favour in 1787? the anſwer 
that they had to combat with the bigotry 
1d prejudices of prieſts and judges, and that 
er does not exiſt a more ſelfiſh body -than 
parliaments of France. Whereas the 
wority of the National Aſſembly is com- 
ed of real patriots, who conſider religious 
civil liberty to be inſeparable in their na- 
re; and from their late reſolutions, a com- 
tte toleration will be made the baſis of their 
" conſtitution, 

in proportion as the progreſs of learning 
« inquiry advances, ought to be the free- 
m of toleration ; but the fact hath been 
G other- 


otherwiſe in this country. Intereſt, not u 


[ 82 ] 


ſon, too often governs public deliberat 
caprice, not argument; paſſion, not phi 
thropy. | 

Some few perſons are to be found, l 
Dr. Johnſon', who, endowed with great pe 
and einbelliſhed with learning, yet under 
dominion of ſuperſtition, are intolerant 
principle, and have a rooted diſlike to th 
who diſſent from them and the eſtabli 
church ;—an exuberance of zeal is always: 
companied by uncharitableneſs. To apy 
to the moderation of ſuch prejudiced perlo 
is not the intention of this addreſs ; for 
author hath obſerved, that theſe men diſcl 
perſecution in words, yet admit the utm 
latitude of it in principle and effect. F 
ſuch men, ſcorn and irony have been hithe 
experienced; and as if all weapons in ſuc 
warfare were lawful, they have not diſdal 
to reſort to ill-founded allegations and 
aſſertions. 

They inſinuate, that Diſſenters from 
church may, by their fanaticiſm, become d 
gerous. The Proteſtant Diſſenters main 


| Sec his Biographers. 


inc 
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ed, that the ſcriptures only are the rule 
{fith, and that every man by ſearching, is 
o judge for himſelf, according to the light 
hich God has given to him. They diſap- 
drove of any teſt of a religious kind impoſed 
br human authority, but think it their duty 
pobey the civil magiſtrate that is ſet over 
em in temporal matters. Is this maintain- 
g that dominzon is founded in grace? It is the 
ery reverſe. In a word, their principles 
ich reſpe&t both to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
ad civil government © Pare preciſely the 
me, which the late Biſhop Hoadley ad- 
' ranced and ſupported in an unanſwerable 
' manner;” and if it be held a crime to 
mintain ſuch principles, they plead guilty to 
e charge. | 
Though the addreſs be now made to an 
alyhtened Legiſlature, yet ſuch is the influ- 
ce of ſettled opinions and habits ; ſo indo- 
at is the age, unleſs impelled by ſtrong mo- 
ws; ſo averſe are Miniſters of State from 
Il buſineſs which does not preſs upon them; 
let the reaſonableneſs of this application, 
ich cannot be overborne by clamour, may 


m Furncaux, Letter VII. 
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fink, unleſs prevented by the friends of 
berty, into a hopeleſs languor, and die aug 
in a lethargy. 

If the feelings of a public body « could | 
rouſed hke thoſe of an individual, the cont 
would not be long, and the repeal of the 20 
in queſtion (which I ſhould call the triumy 
of reaſon and humanity over ſelfiſhneſs a 
impoſture) would ſoon be granted. But i 
fact is, that thoſe acts of violence and oppre 
fion, at which a man would ſhudder int 
individual capacity, feem to loſe the great 
part of their cruelty, when conſidered as 
reſolves of a numerous aſſembly. Of the pn 
ſent harſh acts, or a refuſal of juſtice to abc 
liſh them, a member conſoles himſelf, that! 
is only a part of a majority. Of former vi 
lent proceedings he acquits his conſciene 
by thinking that he had no ſhare in then 
as if to ſuffer them to remain in force we 
not a trarſzreſſion of his duty. Apply 
obſervation to the ſeverities in religion, at 
it will be found, that the utter contempt 
perſecution, and the philoſophical and u 
bounded toleration of opinion, have never) 
diſtinguiſhed the practice of nations. © Ti 
« ſerve only to illuſtrate the capacity and "! 


3 «« 


1 3 

tue of thoſe rare and ſingular individuals, 
; who are the favourites of heaven, who feel 
i ſuperiority over the herd of the ſpecies, 
þ and enjoy and exerciſe the fulleſt powers of 
the underſtanding, and the beſt affections 
« of the heart.“ 

Pennſylvania has been quoted as an ex- 
wple of unlimited toleration. It is, how- 
er, to be obſerved, that ſuch a general li- 
erty was not the original conſtitution of 
hat province: and it was not till after the 
orince of Rhode Iſland had proteſted againſt 
perſecution, and allowed a general tolera- 
jon, that the Pennſylvanians granted the 
me indulgence. 

Williams', the famous Miniſter of Salem, 
5 the firſt to diſapprove of the rancorous 
xrlecution with which the American exiles 
uncd their love of liberty, on the principle 
at it was irreconcilable with a true ſpirit 
freedom for which they left their native ſoil. 
einfiſted for liberty of conſcience to Armi- 


mp 

d un, and even to Papiſts ; and gathering to- 

ver) : =_—_ 

«Th Dr. Stuart's Hiſtory of the Reformation of Religion 
| Xotland, 4to, p. 193. 

1d vi Chalmers's Hiſtory, Vol. I. Book i. ch. xi. 
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berty, into a hopeleſs languor, and = 20 
in a lethargy. 

If the feelings of a public body al 
rouſed like thoſe of an individual, the comte 
would not be long, and the repeal of the a4 
in queſtion (which I ſhould call the trium; 
of reaſon and humanity over ſelfiſhneſs an 
impoſture) would ſoon be granted. But 
fact is, that thoſe acts of violence and oppre 
fion, at which a man would ſhudder in h 
individual capacity, feem to loſe the greatel 
part of their cruelty, when conſidered as 


ſent harſh acts, or a refuſal of juſtice to abe 
liſh them, a member conſoles himſelf, that 
is only a part of a majority. Of former vic 
lent proceedings he acquits his conſcience 
by thinking that he had no ſhare in them 
as if to ſuffer them to remain in force we 
not a tranſgreſion of his duty. Apply th 
obſervation to the ſeverities in religion, an 
it will be found, that the utter contempt ( 


bounded toleration of opinion, have never) 
diſtinguiſhed the practice of nations. The) 
« ſerve only to illuſtrate the capacity and vi 
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tue of thoſe rare and fingular individuals, 
; who are the favourites of heaven, who feel 


ind enjoy and exerciſe the fulleſt powers of 
the underſtanding, and the beſt affections 
of the heart. 

Pennſylvania has been quoted as an ex- 
ple of unlimited toleration. It is, how- 
jer, to be obſerved, that ſuch a general li- 
berty was not the original conſtitution of 
t province: and it was not till after the 
province of Rhode Iſland had proteſted againſt 
perſecution, and allowed a general tolera- 
on, that the Pennſylvanians granted the 
ne indulgence. . 

Williams', the famous Miniſter of Salem, 
ms the firſt to diſapprove of the rancorous 


tuned their love of liberty, on the principle 
bat it was irreconcilable with a true ſpirit 
i freedom for which they left their native ſoil. 
le infiſted for liberty of conſcience to Armi- 
ans, and even to . and gathering to- 


4 Stuart's Hiſtory of * — of Religion 
a Scotland, 4to. p. 193. 


'Chalmers's Hiſtory, Vol. I. Book T. ch. xi. 
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gether a ſeparate ſociety of his follower 
1634, he excited the jealouſy of Governmen 
It was in vain that the miniſters of the oths 
churches remonſtrated againſt the irregulari 
of his conduct. He diſavowed their ful 


perſecute, but puniſhed heretics* ; that the 


? Perſecution in thoſe days was not deemed wrong 
itſelf. It originated in a generous though miſtaken pri 
ciple in ſome, that as there was but one faith, one tr 


religion, by which men could hope for ſalvation, it 1 a 
not only lawful but meritorious to compel them to er c 
brace it by any means. Others more rigid, believing (l 
their ſect poſſeſſed all truth, and that any tenet differ |: 

from theirs was a dangerous error, they were led to thi 
that when power was lodged in their hands, not to ma 
uſe of it in the cauſe of truth would offend God, whe 
they ſuppoſed an enemy to hereſy, Nay, more; to pt ſy 
mit error was to partake of it, _ ar 

A permiſſion to incur damnation by religious err v 
was, in the reign of Charles the Firſt, ſtiled in the qu 1 
language of the times, a toleration for ſoul murder. 4 
Houſe of Commons in their famous remonſtrance, t 
care to juſtify themſelves from the imputation of ſuch In 
ful indifference; and it is to be remarked, * that of of 
« the hoſtile ſes, the Independants were the firſt, uni i. 


during its proſperity as well as adverſity, adopted 
6 principle of toleration *.“ 


* Hume's Charles I. ch. 8. 
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jd not perſecute for conſcience, but corrected 


4 dem for ſinning againſt conſcience: and be- 
oh ng found incorrigible, he was baniſhed from 
| juriſdiction of the Maſſachuſets as a diſ- 


urber of the public peace. But not being 
lid no abandoned by his mild diſciples, a ſettlement 
ws eſtabliſhed Southwards, which was na- 
turally called Providence, where, for almoſt 
half a century, Williams continued to rule, 
en pr employing himſelf continually in acts of kind - 
nes to his proſecutors, affording relief to the 
diſtreſſed, offering an aſylum to the perſe- 
cuted ; and thus realized in practice, what 
ang has been ſo often propoſed by theoriſts for 
lo thn mighty nations. 

No wiſe governor voluntarily drives away 
ſubjets to carry off with them arts, induſtry, 
and commerce; but uniformity in religion 
seno was then deemed the only bond of political 
union, and in the ſcale of national ſtrength 
ms eſteemed of more conſequence than an 
ncreaſe of riches and population. It is only 
« late that men have been weaned of theie 
neterate prejudices. The firſt emigrants to 
Pennſylvania planted in the woods of America 
lie intolerant notions of Europe ; they were 
Ws prompted 
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brought their ſyſtem of religious indulgen 


They have ſhewn, by facts more powerful tha 
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prompted by their favourite preachers to re 
taliation ; their reſentments were ſharpener 
by what they had ſeen and experienced 
their mother country; and it was only | 
degrees they were induced to depart fro 
their excluding ſyſtem for one more generc 
and complete. To gain ſettlers, they pro 
cceded to attract men of different perſuafions 
they boldly enlarged their pale, and finding 
the advantages of it by increaſe of ſtrengt 
and population, they paſſed thoſe laws, 


to that degree of perfection, by which it 
become the envy and admiration of the wor 


arguments, that the harmony of a ſtate ma 
be preſerved, and the proſperity of a count 
be ſecured, by the magiſtrate's preferring ni 
one particular mode of faith to another; H 
his impoſing no teſt to fetter the minds c 
the inhabitants, and prevent their commo 
exertion for the public good. 

The Proteſtant Diſſenters of Englan 
ought not to be conſidered as hoſtile to ou 
happy conſtitution in Church and State, be 
cauſe certain fanatics in the laſt centu 


{trove to eſtabliſh the dominion of grace. * 
milita 


n 
enec 
dir 
1 
fro 


1 
lar force indeed, under an aſpiring ge- 
l at laſt overturned the regal government, 
i brought the King to the block, but 
4 it ſubyerted the freedom of Parliament 
fel. 
Will it be contended that the parliamen- 
cans, compoſed of epiſcopalians as well as 
fans, (for Pym and Hampden were 
iurchmen) had no merit in their oppoſition 
the Ship Money, to the Star Chamber, 
{High Commiſſion Court, in the arbitrary 
in of that unhappy prince? Is it meant 
brand the memory of thoſe, who ſpilled 
jeir blood in defence of the conſtitution, 


th infamy ? The deſtruction of epiſcopacy 
e no part of the cauſes of the civil war. 
c Scotch made it a condition of their ſuc- 


uri, when the Engliſh parliament were 
| great diſtreſs from the progreſs of the 
ugs arms, and ſent commiſſioners to 
unburgh with ample powers to treat: 
hen the ſword is drawn, who can fore- 
| all the conſequences of ſuch unhappy 
Mentions? The wiſeſt man could not 
te! that the Scotch would be applied 


' Hume's Charles I. chap. vii. p. 365. 
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to, and if he could, that they would nr 
the abolition of epiſcopacy in England 
condition fine . gud non. It was: an att 


upon the civil liberties: of this country, L 
recent, but of long continuance, which , 
caſioned the miſunderſtanding between . 
king and his parliament, and produced . 
appeal to arms; and fo great was the in. 
licity of the times, that the ſword could * 
be ſheathed, becauſe it was believed that * 
dependence could be placed in the kin 1 
promiles. has 
Of the parliaments previous to 1641, e 
indeed of that very parliament, the majorit N 
the members were of the eſtabliſhed chu ;; 
Had Charles ſatisfied the repreſentatiye . 
his people, touching illegal impoſitions, bh 
executed the laws upon Papiſts, he mi... 
have continued the High Commiſſion e 
to puniſh ſectaries, and have reduced = 
to as low a condition as they were eve... 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when t d 

complained without any effect, but hat 
opportunity to quit the kingdom, to Wl 
vent to their lamentations. 4 
« Tf L. 
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« There is no inſtance to be found of an 
£4, which diſſented from the eſtabliſhed 
mode of worſhip in any country, having 
been the means of diſturbing the general 
tranquillity, unleſs they had been treated 
with cruelty, and injured in their rights, 
s citizens and men.” A popular cry may 
p forth, “ but there is“ but one thing 
urn gathers people into ſeditious com- 
motions, and that is oppreſſion.” 

However, admitting that among the puri- 
ns of the laſt century (to whom, by the 
nfeſſion of Mr. Hume*, * we owe princi- 
' pally the whole freedom of the conſtitu- 
tion,” when the houſe of Stuart was en- 
ouring to fix on this realm deſpotic rule) 
ere were ſome republicans, and declared 
es to an epiſcopal, lordly hierarchy, does the 
klciption of dangerous ſchiſmatics apply to 
ſect of the preſent Diſſenters? Are they 
bt as peaceable and conſcientious admirers, 
ud zealous promoters, of the conſtitution 


' Lord Chatham's anſwer to Dr. Price, in return for a 
wiſe on toleration which the Doctor ſent to his Lord- 
bl, 

Locke on Toleration, Letter I. p. 272. 

Hitory of Queen Elizabeth, p- 527. Iſt edit. 
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e that it only freed Proteſtant Difſent 
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eſtabliſhed by the Bill of Rights, as ay n 
matriculated at Oxford or Cambridge? 4 
ſuppoſing it true, that better lectures are ; 
livered on the conſtitution in the univeri 
than in the ſeminaries of Diſſenters, why 
to blame but the Legiſlature itſelf, that 
refuſing degrees to thoſe who do not { 
ſcribe the Thirty-nine Articles, exclude 
youth, not of the eſtabliſhed church, fr 
the national univerſities ? 

But I concede too much when I (ay be 


ter lectures on the conſtitution are deli 1; 
in the univerſity ſchools. | qu 
It is well known that Judge Blackftor e 


opinion, concerning the act of tolemiq u 
« from the penalties, not from the crime, 
« Non-conformity,” was erroneous; and 7! 
grounded on a ſolemn deciſion of the Ho 
of Lords 4th of February, 1767, in 
cauſe of the city of London and the Dil 
ters. 

It was found moreover that many of! 
notions concerning toleration were by 
means liberal, and that he was obliged 
abate from the aſpe rity of his expreſſions, 
many paſſages in ſubſequent editions, fr 


N 4 


E 

T TT 
criticiſms of authors, eſpecially Furneaux 
lis ſeven letters addreſſed to him. Still 
e elegant commentaries on the laws of 
poland, purged as they have been, favor 
nuch of high church intemperance and 


The judge is decicedly for puniſhing He- 
ſj, yet he admits that Hereſy ought to be 


ud: 2) C ned; as if we ſtood in need of any 
, fand of faith, except the facred oracles 


emſclves, and, as he added, © that no per- 
ſecution, even in the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
ſhould be permitted, till the tenets in 
queſtion are, by proper authority, previouſly 
&clared to be heretical; the omniſcience 
{ omnipotence of parliament were, in his 
neeption, equal and competent to the un- 
making ; but without a ſhadow of reaſon :—- 
ras councils have been at variance“ with 
councils, 


is *abſurd to call general councils public wiſdom ; 
n thoſe aſſemblies the beſt and moſt moderate men 
e never had the aſcendancy; and it is blaſphemy to 
once them inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. 

he more we examine, the more we ſhall be inclined 
lage, that the council held by the apoſtles + at Jeruſa- 
, vas the firſt and laſt in which the Holy Ghoſt may 
med to have preſided. 

ſatin i. 69, + Beauſobre ii. 238. Jortin iii. 56. 
Gregory 


| becauſe he never ſaw that they had good ſucceſs, and t 


divine authority. 


laity. 
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councils, fathers of the church in oppoſii 
to fathers and faints, where ſhall we find 
fallibility for ſo arduous an undertaking 


Gregory Nazianzen“, a man of learning, a Chrifi 
a biſhop, and a father of the church, reckoned among 
beſt and worthieſt + of the fourth century, informs 
that for his part he | choſe to avoid all ſuch aſſemb 


they did not rather increaſe than leſſen diſſentions 
quarrels; for the love of contention, and the luſt 
power, were too great even for words to expreſs, 
cenſured particularly the ſecond general council held 
Conſtantinople, ſtiled by Cave, Venerandum Concil 
CEcumenicum. | 

In the century in which Gregory wrote, were 
thirteen councils againſt Arius, fifteen for him, and 
teen for the Semi-Arians: in all forty-five, The Ffar 
we go down, the worſe they will appear; deciſions n 
generally owing to Court || practices, to intriguing ſtat 
men, to thirſt of revenge, to the management of 2 
crafty intereſted biſhops, to noiſe and tumults, to ar 
force, to proſpect of epiſcopal tranſlations and promotic 
In ſhort, they were the reſult, not of wiſdom and mode 
tion, but of ambition, avarice, and cabal. Even Billy": 
Burnet hath allowed that they were not conſtituted 

Joſeph Scaliger* called them conſpiracies, and fo | 
properly were — conſpiracies of the clergy againk 


* Jortin v. 333. + Le Clerc. + Epiſ. 55: ( Je 
iii. p. 106. | Chandler's Introduction. Le Clercs 
Crit. i. 430. | 


1 


de deciſion of Hereſy ? Where an unerring 
de to the kingdom of heaven, but the 
ond of God, dictated by his holy ſpirit ? 

The fathers of the church were not 
reed”: What folly, then, to attempt to 
1bliſh articles of faith, or even interpreta- 
ons of Scripture, from their homilies and 
aks? Some of them had a public and pri- 
ate opinion“. St. Auguſtin, for inſtance, 
livered things in his ſermons in a peremp- 
manner, of which, as it appears from 
is letters, he was very far from being af- 
ured, 

If Pagan * philoſophers were left to ex- 


nd ne the fathers, and determine what were 
Vari real ſentiments on moſt controverſial 
ons Vi 
ng fta 
of a AY Of the firſt four general councils, abſurdly called uni- 


to a, and of the characters of the men who conducted 
motion" proceedings, the inquiſitive reader may find ſufficient 
| mode Jortin's Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in Gib- 


en Bügel Hiſtory of the Decline of the Roman Empire, in 

ituted e loldeim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; or for ſuch as will be 

ished with a ſummary account, let them conſult Dr. 

fo ners * Introduction to Limborch's Hiſtory of the 

aint E ubton, or Dr. Furneaux's Notes to Letter IV. 

| * 
91 Jortin iv. P- 97. 7 Ibid. 2 Bayle. 
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probably would reject their teſtimony intit 


thing not in bis province, you are as lk 
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for the contradictions to be found in. ther 
The way the Catholics attempt to accoutt f 


their variations of ſentiments, is this, . 
they had one language for the vulgar, pl 
ther for ſtrangers, and another for the fi 


ful. 

If, as to a ſuperior and more infallit 
judge than the holy writ, we are called ur 
to rig our private reaſon to public judgme 
do we render our condition better? Muſt i 
not be Calviniſts in Holland, Lutherans 
Germany, Epiſcopalians in England, Gre: 
at Peterſburgh, Muſſulmen at Conſtan 
nople, Papiſts at Rome? The jud 
approves of the legiſlature, on behalf of t 
national church, to which he belongs, 
having enacted penal laws againſt any 
undigeſted ſentiments in religious matters. 
reſorting nevertheleſs to the magiſtrate fot 


a Furneaux, p. 53. 
b Paley contends, that the ſovereign power of 
tt ſtate may deprive me of liberty, of property, and e 


« of life itſelf, on account of my religion, and " 
«K | f 
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| may complain of the injuſtice of the ſentence by 
which | am condemned, I cannot allege that the ma- 
piſtrate has tranſgreſſed the boundaries of his juriſdic- 
ton, becauſe the property, the liberty, and the life of 
he ſubject, may be taken away for any reaſon, which 
n the judgment of the Legiſlature renders ſuch a mea- 


fallih lure neceſſary to the common welfare.“ In anſwer to 
J ur s 1 ay the governors and governed are not left 
i | bout a common judge, and his revealed will to re- 


tg for their line of duty in ſpiritual matters, 


bpzrate too much the law of nature from the precepts of 


Greet on, and therefore in the fourth chapter of the ſixth 
* b he treats of the duty of civil obedience, as ſtated in 
; Chriſtian Scriptures, in order to ſhew that Chri/tianity 
JOS If u obere /he found us. Now, ſuppoſing he had 


ted the ſcriptures to know whether the magiſttate 
laright to uſe his diſcretion in matters of religious re- 
pnt—he had been as uſefully employed as in the other 
jury; but the reſult of ſuch inveſtigation had been 
int his poſition in the chapter of religious eflabliſhment 
if taleration, that ſuch a right and authority was in- 
& by the benign author of our religion, to reſide in 
atily power, 

As tis concluſions are always liberal, he ends, © that 
le confining of the ſubject to the religion of the ſtate, 
$2needicls violation of natural liberty, and an inſtance 


ly hich conſtraint is always grievous.” He“ might 
0 ” Wed, it is againſt the tenor and precept of the goſ- 


« 1 ® p. 380. 
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human 
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be on the ſide of error as of truth. Nay! 
ure likely; for there are odds againſt any 


The Archdeacon thinks it a fault alſo in political writers 
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points, they would be puzzled to dec; 


for the contradictions to be found in t 
The way the Catholics attempt to account 
their variations of ſentiments, is this, wh 
they had one language for the 1 | 
ther for ſtrangers,” and another for the fa 
ful. | 
If, as to a ſuperior and more infalli 
judge than the holy writ, we are called uy 
to ren our private reaſpn to public judg 
do we render our condition better? Muſt 
not be Calviniſts in Holland, Lutherans 
Germany, Epiſcopalians in England, Gree 


nople, Papiſts at Rome The ju 
approves of the legiſlature, on behalf of t 
national church, to which he belongs, 
having enacted penal laws againſt any 
undigeſted ſentiments in religious matters. 
reſorting nevertheleſs to the magiſtrate fo 


z Furneaux, p. 53. | IT; 
b Paley contends, * that the ſovereign power 1 VF 
tt ftate may deprive me of liberty, of property, 4 and 


« of life itſelf, on account of my religion, and 4 
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be on the ſide of error as of track. Nay * 
ore likely ; for there are odds againſt any 


| may complain of the injafiics' of the ſentence by 
which l am condemned, I cannot allege that the ma- 
piſtrate bas tranſgreſſed the boundaries of his juriſdie- 
don, becauſe the property, the liberty, and the life of 
the ſubject, may be taken away for any reaſon, which 
n the judgment of the Legiſlature renders ſuch a mea- 
ure neceſlary to the common welfare.” In anſwer to 
[ ay the governors and governed are not leſt 
bout a common judge, and his revealed will to re- 
to for their line of duty in ſpiritual matters. 

he Archdeacon thinks it a fault alſo in political writers 
rans WWrzrate too much the law of nature from the precepts of 
ation, and therefore in the fourth chapter of the ſixth 
n he treats of the duty of civil obedience, as ſtated in 
Chriſtian Scriptures, in order to ſhew that Chr: iftianity 
lift us here ſhe found us. Now, ſuppoſing he had 
of e the ſcriptures to know whether the magiſttate 
aright to uſe his diſcretion in matters of religious re- 
Int—iie had been as uſefully employed as in the other 
ury; but the reſult of ſuch inveſtigation had been 
Iſt his poſition in the chapter of religious eftabliſhment 
te A eration, that ſuch a right and authority was in- 
s lik} the benign author of our religion, to reſide in 
earth y power, : 

$his concluſions are always liberal, he ends, & that 
ſe confining of the ſubject to the religion of the ſtate, 
baneedleſs violation of natural liberty, and an inftance 


er af TW conſtraint is always grievous.” He“ might 
og ed, it is againſt the tenor and precept of the goſ- 
0 ” 
"0 p. 380. 


H human 


human creature coming into exiſtence, f 
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he ſhall not be born in London to partak 
the decifion of king, lords, and commons, 
what pertaineth to his ſalvation. __ 

Let the magiſtrate have a right to chi 
a religion, and to endow it, but not to 
cide on articles of faith, to impoſe cre 
and to declare thoſe that differ from his 
thodoxy, Heretics and Schiſmatics, to be 
preſſed by pains and penalties, or by e 
what have been called with a view to al 
their odiouſneſs, moderate and convenient 
nalties. © Conſcience,” ſaid the inimita 
Lord Mansfield in the cauſe alluded to, 
* not controllable by human reaſon, 
6 amenable to human tribunals.” 

However, the judge will tell you that 
fit that there ſhould be penal ſtatutes ag 
Deifts and Arians, But there was 2 
when almoſt the whole Chriſtian world 
Arian—when Arianiſm was maintained 


numerous council. Admitting the / 


« The council of Ariminum, or Rimini, held 
Conſtans in the year 259, was compoſed of more 
four hundred biſhops ; becauſe this council, and e 
of the ſame complexion, rejected the conſubſtan 
of the ſon, not admitted by a former council of An 
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in an error, it is a miſtaken notion, a he- 
xrodoxy to be overcome by argument and 
criptural authority, not by fine and impriſon- 


ke fourth century, and too frequently em- 
ed ſince. If the Deiſts and Arians load 
eit adverſaries with abuſe, they are highly 


capons; the orthodox, however, would be 
nuch more to blame, to endeavour to filence 


n; © for if there be a way upon earth to 
tender a doctrine ſuſpected, it is to enforce 
the belief of it by pains and penalties*.” 
hey fay, indeed, that thoſe laws are held 
ut only in terror: now all ſuch laws of me- 
ce, like the threats of bullies, not meant 
de put in force, are abſurd in the higheſt 
gree—a law not proper to be executed, is 
ülgrace to the ſtatute book, and encum- 
75 it with uſeleſs traſh. 


deve been conſidered by the orthodox as of no ac- 
ut in the liſt of councils, and called conciliabula, no 
Ala, Notwithſtanding which, at the cloſe of the fifth 
muy Arianiſm was the ruling religion in the Weſlo 
uten, Burgundy, Italy, Spain, and Africa®, 

' Grotius de Writ. R. C. Lib. II. 57. 

* Fleury viii. 


H 2 Shall 


nent, {till leſs by the arms of fleſh uſed in 


prehenſible for reſorting to ſuch improper 


teir opponents by the weight of the ſecular 
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Shall we ſpeak of unbelievers? it is the! 
misfortune, as to many, not their fault. 10 
might with as much propriety refuſe to 2 
mit to the privileges of ſociety thoſe who 
born lame, or become blind. But is it a 664 
that thoſe who have not been convinced *þ 
the light of the Goſpel, have renaunced t 
immutable obligation of natural Teligion 
Was David Hume not only an example 
infidelity, but of looſe morals and faithl 
conduct? Was he an ornament cf his coui 
try, or a miſcreant to be puniſhed in ane 
emplary manner? In the agonies of deat! 
he ſhewed he had a pure unſullied conſciend 
and met his diſſolution, ſo. tremendous to ti 


But the truth is, many who profeſs not to beliere 
velation, may poſſibly believe thoſe principles as firmly 
ſome nominal * Chriſtians, whoſe depoſitions on oath 
not ſcrupled in courts of judicature. The belief « 
God, the moral governor of the world, the ſearcher 
hearts, the infallible judge, rewarder and puniſher of 
man actions, is the only foundation of a judicial 0: 
and if men do believe theſe articles, though they bel 
them upon reaſons independent of their © being e 
&« revealed in the doctrines of Chriſt ;”” they ought nc 
be made liable to puniſhment. Dr. Smith's acc 


* Furneaur, Letter * 


„ 


wick 


E 

wicked, with as much . as Judge 
Blackſtone himſelf. 

t perſecution produces na ſincere con- 
« yiction, nor any real change of opinion; 
« on the contrary, it depraves the public 
« morals by driving men to prevarication, 
« and commonly ends in a general, though 
« ſecret infidelity, by impoſing under the 
« name of revealed religion, ſyſtems of doc- 


« not examine : finally it diſgraces the cha- 
« raters; and wounds the reputation, of 
« Chriſtianity itſelf, by making it the au- 
* thor of oppreſſion, cruelty, and blood- 
« ſhed.” 

If this country can boaſt a ſuperiority over 
their neighbours, it is to be aſcribed to the 
ſpirit of enquiry, and to the freedom' of the 
preſs, © which the ®lenity of the times, 
„more than the law, hath allowed, and 
* which the bigotry of a few, with the true 
* ſpirit of perſecution, hath not been able to 
* ſuppreſs.” The mildneſs of the preſent 
national character is more forcible than one 


hundred ſtatutes, and hath ſuſpended the 


t Paley, p. 58 1. Eſſay on Toleration, p. 45+" 
\ H 3 operation 


« trine which men cannot believe, and dare 
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7 
operation of many, by making the exert 
of the magiſtrate, on account of difference; 
opinion, too odious to be attempted, 1 
which in times of another complexion wc 
be carried into rigorous execution. 

This freedom has not only been favours 
to religion and morals, but to trade, many 
factures, and ſcience, in a word, to the pro 
perity of Great Britain: and God forbid th: 
an aſpiring and inquilitive diſpoſition, fo be 
neficial to the ſtate, ſhould be loſt again b 
the force of prejudice, and by a timid and un 
reaſonable ſyſtem of religion. Ss, 

The judge will tell you, “ that freedon 
may degenerate into licentiouſneſs, and tt 
ſpeak ill of the ceremonies of an eſtabliſhe 
church is a public offence.” To interrup 
the ſervice indeed is a breach of the peace 
and puniſhable as ſuch ; and to revile the li 
turgy with indecency and petulance, or t 
treat with ſcurrility any formulary of wor 
ſhip, is ſuch an inſtance of ill manners tha 

eſerveth contempt, but is not an object o 
puniſhment ; for whilſt private admonitiot 
and rebuke, or public diſapprobation, 
ſufficient to repreſs acts of illiberality and 


folly, let not terror be employed. But per 


ti 


o 


6 


1 

ins it will · be found that you cannot ſpeak 
+ diſlike of the common prayer, or puſh 
bjections to particular parts, without falling 
hin the ſtrict words of the ſtatute : for, to 
aon againſt it, may be held by an enthu- 
tic jury and a willing judge, as ſpeaking 
pen words in derogation of it. 

Would not Judge Blackſtone, in a charge 
64 jury, aſter the ſumming up of evidence, 
me repeated the ſentiments he avowed 
n his Commentaries ; namely, © that the 
« Diſſenters were peeviſh and opiniated men; 
that they ſeparated from the church 
„upon matters of indifference, or in other 
« words, upon no reaſons at all; that their 
„ virulent declamations againſt the liturgy, 
„ on topics ſo often refuted, and of which 
the preface to the common prayer was a 
perpetual refutation, could be calculated 
for no other purpoſe than merely to d/{urb 
lle conſciences, and porſon the minds of the 
* people,” | 

do much ſtreſs being laid on the ſacredneſs 
mn perfection of the common prayer, it 
my not be amiſs to give ſhortly the hiitory 
the ſeveral forms of it, ſince the reforma- 
tion of Henry VIII. down to that formulary 
> © YR which 
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| bliſhed a common prayer, which by th 
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rit of truth. The lact of the iſt of Elizabet 


fully perfe before. This heterogeneous co 
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which we are forbidden to cenſure, to 4 
ſpiſe, to ſpeak im derogation of; premiſin 
that there were no liturgies in the firſt fa 
centuries of the Chriſtian Church, the 
which bear the names of Peter, Jame 
Matthew, and Mark, being undoubtedly fot 
rious. 


The act of the 2d of Edward VI. 


law was boldly if not impiouſly declared 
be produced by the aid of the Holy Gly 
In three years afterwards, another act 
paſſed to explain and mate fully perfe v 
was previouſly ſaid to be dictated by the ſp 


Iſt 


= GUN. 


revived the Act of Uniformity of comme 
prayer, repealed by the 1ſt of Mary, 2 


made alterations and additions in a thing ma 


poſition, then ſet forth as arvmely inspire 
was made more perfect by human author! 
and when declared fully petfect, was altere 
and received additions by a ſubſequent act 
parliament, and ſtill made ſubſervient to 


corredled and amended by the queen", with aq; 
i Cap. i. « 5th and 6th of Edward, cp. 
Cap. ii. m Iſt Eliz. c. i. & 26. Ji 


V1 


1056 J 


to de of her commiſſioners, authoriſed and 
nin rpointed, under the great ſeal of England, 


©} cauſes eccleſiaſtical, or of the metropoli- 
of the realm. There are ſtatutes ſtill in 
ce which inflict penalties for not attend- 
„divine ſervice, in this curious manner 
wecribed by law *, from one ſhilling for the 


y is of the real property of the offender. 
ned ad 25 if fines were not ſufficient, any per- 
Glo refuſing to repair“ to church, ſhall be 


ent at any aſſembly, meeting, or conven- 
ck, under pretence of any exerciſe of re- 
gion, ſhall be impriſoned until he conform; 


abel if he (hall not conform in three months, 
& (hail abjure the realm, which if he ſhall 

IT a ; | . 

1s ang nne Lords proteſts of 1689, they declared that the 


turgy and ceremonies of the church of England, which 
u theit eſtabliſhment from king, lords, and commons, 
e merely of human conſtitution, and therefore there was 
reaſon why the commiſſioners for altering any thing 
the civil conſtitution, ſhould conſiſt only of clergymen, 
les it be ſuppoſed that human reaſon is to be quitted 
this affair, and the inſpiration of ſpiritual men to be 
wy depended upon.“ | | 4 

it Eliz, c. ii. §. 14. 3d Jac. c. 4. 1 23d 
vc.i. different reports cited in the margin of Statutes 
lage, edit. Ruff head; Burn, article, Diſſenters. 


refuſe 


| offence, up to the forfeiture? of two- 
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alive, have contended, that all the laws of 


calling Diſſenters arrogant and ungratt 


106 J 
refuſe to do, or after abjuration ſhall not 
or ſhall return without licenſe; he ſhall 4 
guilty of felony without beneſit ef chere 
and whether he ſhall abjure or not, he & 
forfeit his goods for ever, and his lands du 
ing life, 

Judge Blackſtone thinks that 42 are 
litical reaſons which render it extremely un 
wviſeable to make any alteration in the lium 
Conſiſtently with himſelf, he would, if noi" 
to be repealed by Lord Stanhope's bill, x 
all the penal ſtatutes againſt Popiſh recuſu 
(laws which he has acknowledged, ate t 
ſevere to be executed, and which Mr. M 
ford's new bill propoſes to abrogate) ought 
be maintained; for all theſe laws were enact 
in defence of the eſtabliſhment, when 
ſence from church alone, and unaccomp: 
by any other act, conſtituted  recuſan 
I find no fault with the Judge for co 
dering the liturgy a perfect work, but 


who. happen to be otherwiſe minded; 
can 1 allow, that I am guilty of indec 
arrogance, or ingratilude in pronouncing 


there are contradictions, and errors in 
comn 


bt. 
„non prayer, when the brighteſt orna- 
11 nts of the church have thought ſo and 
WW: ouced for its reform. 
Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Burnet, Patrick, 
arp, Tenniſon, and others, diſtinguiſhed 
their time, acting under a commiſſion* from 
ling Willam, prepared very conſiderable 


(King William iſſued a commiſfion® to ten Biſhops and 
ty Divines to prepare ſuch matters as required amend- 
at for the conſideration of the convocation, To 
hops and two Divines, diflatisfied at the firſt meeting, 
cular their brethren, who proceeded unanimoufly and without 
1 (as the beſt accounts inform us) to determine on 
points which they ſhould propoſe to the houſe of con- 
cation for amendment. More than twenty of theſe are 
wied down to us, and each particular article, when 
em do, was ſigned by Compton, Biſhop of London. 

Thus it is evident, that theſe great eccleſiaſtical autho- 
es perfectly agreed with the former metropolitan (San- 


lane ure, , 
r C0 Were another commiſſion to be iſſued, the greateſt bi- 


ion. Let him attend to the firſt words in the pre- 
tr to cvety common prayer, and he will find, “ that it 
us been the 2viſdom of the church of England, ever 
ince the firſt compiling of her liturgy, to keep the 


® Hints to the new Aſſociation, 1989, 
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it) both in the lawfulneſs and the expediency of the 


t to his religion need not be alarmed at the idea of in- 


1 
2 
— U 


alterations and improvements in the litur 


adopted, have brought in three parts in f 
of the Diſſenters; and this author Was a g 
: judge, ſince no one better underſtood u 


them by a meſſage from the Crown), reſo 
to enter into no debates about alterati 


 & refuſing, and of too much eaſineſs in admitting an 


| viert F. 


that are highly commended .by Dr. 
chols', and which Mr. Neale, in his it 
of the Puritans, faith*; would if they had by 


principles and diſpoſition. However, 
convocation, when the matter was laid bef 


we 


« mean between two extremes, of too much flifry 


« ations from it, the particular forms of diving wo 
« and the rites and ceremonies appointed to be 
therein, being things in their own nature ij 
« ard alterable, and ſo acknowledged.“ 

In fact, from the reformation to the year 1661, 
the common prayer was ſettled as we now have it, 
derwent alterations no leſs than eight times. 

Four ſucceſſive Archbiſhops, namely Sancroft, 
ſon, Tenniſon and Wake, and two Biſhops of Lot 
Compton and Gibſon, have given their opinion | 
vour of a reviſion. Among the unmitred clerg) 
Clark and Archdeacon Paley * will be found of thc 
ſentiment; the latter particularly is for occaſont 


t Defenſio Eecleſiæ Anglicanæ, p. 94. 
* Vol. ii. p. 804. * Burnet's Hiſtory, anne 


p. 350. 
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c litur 


Dr. ld return no anſwer to that part of the 
is dis ſpeech 3 and could hardly be brought 
had b ank him for his promiſe of protection. 


ts in { 
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There have never wanted divines noted for 
ei piety and learning who have been anxi- 
; for a reviſal; but neither the honeſt 
ples of ſome, nor the candid diſquifitions of 
hers, have made the ſmalleſt impreſſion on 
e governing clergy. It is well known that 
me upon the bench were for alterations, but 
ther their voices have been too feeble to be 
ed; or their ſcrupuloſities fince a promo- 
ann to their ſees,” ſubſided on their Epiſ- 
ine ape thrones, and became blended with the 
mer texture of their brethren. 
To the petitioning clergy ” the anſwer was, 
1661, t the Biſhops themſelves would take the 
e it, Matter into conſideration ; that a petition 
bm inferior clergy ſeemingly caſt a cenſure 
Lehe bench; and that the public would re- 
jon ire alterations with more reverence if they 
Inonated from the heads of the church. All 
is was plauſible ; however, after years of 
mectation no ſteps have been taken, and 
wough it is felt that nothing would ſo revive 
_ the 
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the languid devotion of the nation, as the + 


| | . punging from the liturgy obnoxious paſſg 
Py that ſalutary work ſtill remains to be dor 
3 = A learned* Biſhop obſerves, that then 
1 ſomething odd to have two creeds*, the 


9 cene and Athanaſian, eftabliſhed in the fan 
| church. In one of which thoſe are dechr 
accurſedꝰ who deny the Son to be of t 
fame ſubſtance with the Father; and int 
other it is declared, they cannot be ſaved ul 
do not affert that there is one ſubſtance 
the Father, and another of the Son, and ant 
ther of the Holy Ghoſt. Do we ſtand 
need of any thing elſe to prove the neceſſ 
of a reviſion of the liturgy? 

Inſtead of St. Athanaſius being the con 


[oy poſer of the creed, too frequently read 
j 
| $4 * Biſhop of Clogher's Eſſay on Spirit, p. 146. 
#1 z Article 8th. | 
4 » Our church hath dropped the anathematizing la 
| 4 at the end of the Nicene creed, but it is to be found 
14 the original in the following terms: ** The holy cati 
| © lic and apoſtolic church anathematizes thoſe who 
| there was a time when the Son of God was not, 
: that before he was begotten he was not, and that 
, « was made out of nothing, or out of another ſubſta 
&« ox eſſence, and is created, or changeable, or alterable 


® Socrat. i. 8. Jortin iii. 117» 
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ur churches*, it does not appear to have ex- 
4.4 within a century after his death, or to 
ure found admiſſion into the Romiſh church, 
tom which we received it, till about the 


ampoſed in the Latin tongue, and in the 
weſtern provinces. The patriarch * of Con- 
antinople was ſo much amazed at this ex- 
ordinary and unintelligible jargon, that he 
fankly pronounced it, the work of a drunken 


Archbiſhop*® Tillotſon wiſhed the church 
rid of this creed; notwithſtanding which, 
s the ſtatute has taken it under its protec- 


+ During the time that Vigilius“ of Tapſus was de- 

knding orthodoxy againſt the Arian Vandals, it is ſup- 

poſed that he produced, under the name of Athanaſius, 

lie famous creed which attempted to expound the myſte- 

res of the Trinity and Incarnation, 

[f reprobated for nothing elle, it ought to be rejected by 

de church, and expunged by the Legiſlature for its damn - 

ig ſentences, which the conſcientious Chillingworth de- 

Gred to be falſe; and ſo ſaid the orthodox Biſhop Tay- 

i and ſo have innumerable other divines. 

b Petavius Dogmat. Theolog. Tom. ii. Gibbon, 

Wal. ili, p. 544. | 

Letter to Biſhop Burnet preſerved in his Hiſtory, 
li. p. 719. 

* Jortin, Vol. iv. p. 313. Gibbon, ch. 37. 
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tion, 


rear 1000. It appears likewiſe to have been 
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Chriſt to St. Peter, & I will give thee the keys.” 
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tion, and has declared that every part of f 
book of common prayer, and every wi 
therein contained is ſacred, and to be treat 
with reverential awe; I am not clear that 
man's not only ſaying but proving it to be 
ſymbol of” matchleſs abſurdity*, would not | 
held a derogation of the liturgy. 
If another ſhould declare that the abſolu 
tion“ given to ſick perſons by a prieſt, b 
authority of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt committe 
to him, favours too much bf Popery, it mig 
be found railing at the church and its ard 
nances, and ſuch perſon might ſuffer the ſu 
puniſhment as if he obſtructed the reading 
the public ſervice and the miniſtration of i 
ſacraments. 
If another were to affirm that ceremonie 
impoſed upon us by a /ingle proxy* had ne 
Religion not the magiſtrates province, p. 25. 

t The Chriſtian prieſts*, ſays Beveridge, have the pox 
of the keys, and can forgive ſins. Upon this Jortin | 
remarked, one would rather think that the miniſters of ti 
goſpel have power to declare that God pardoneth and al 
ſolveth thoſe who are truly penitent, and that all hum 


abſolutions are conditional; and this opinion he has col 
firmed by the authority of St. Jerom, upon theſe words 


- 


u Strype's Annals, Vol. i. p. 337, and Burnet's Hil 
of the Reformation, Vol. iii. p. 303. | 


* Jortin, Vol. iv. p. 230. 
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e complete approbation of the church, and 
re not warranted by the unerring ſpirit of 
th which inſpired the; proceedings of the 
vocation, might not this be deemed re- 
ling of the liturgy and a tranſgreſſion of 
e ſtatute? 

The words that“ the church hath power 
 todecree rites or ceremonies, and authority 
in controverſies of faith, were not in the 
ticles agreed on by the Biſhops and learned 


mitte en in the convocation held in London in 
mig par 1552, only ten years before the date 
ard 


if the Thirty-nine Articles of Queen Eliza- 


heſe material words were foiſted into the book 
ferred to by the act, as ſome have pretended ; 
ut take for granted that a ſpirit of domina- 
bon actuated the convocation in the aſſump- 
lon of this extraordinary power; as a love of 
monificence did the Queen, who was im- 
powered by the act of uniformity © to ordain 
uch further ceremonies and rites as might 
de for the advancement of God's glory, 
the ediſying of the church, and the due re- 
rerence of Chriſt's holy myſteries and fa- 


craments.” 
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th, I will not ſtop to enquire whether. 
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verſial divinity and metaphyſical diſtinaion 


_ (unleſs like him divinely called to the mi 


. pretations of his opinions, with an anathet 


| andria ; and this is the example which Bu 
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Suppoſing the articles were what the H. 
of Commons, (no very good judges in con 


called Calwuiniſtical -was the reformer of i 
name ſo infallible, that to ſpeak ill of 
articles is to be conſtrued into a crime? : 
are thoſe who will not ſubſctibe to his o 
nions to be excluded from degrees, even thi 
of mutfic and phyfic, in the two univerſiti 

Had he been an apoſtle equal to St. Pr 


ſtry and endowed with ſupernatural lig 
articles of faith from his writings, or int 


againſt all thoſe who do not receive the 
would be an unchriſtian bondage, inconfiſt 
with that freedom with which Chriſt | 
made us free. 
If we trace the origin of articles to th 
ſource, we ſhall not find them derived fri 
the beſt precedents. The firſt law wh 
ſtood in Juſtinian's code was an edit of Thi 
doſius, who finding great diverſity of opini 
in religious matters, appointed that doct 
to be held which was received by Dama 
Biſhop of Rome, and Peter, Biſhop of Al 


3 Bur 


[ 6 


e Ho net admits to have been too ſoon and 
conte rigidly followed by our Princes. 

noni Though this learned Biſhop expounded the 
of U eles, yet his firſt and laſt words“ were 
f inſt the impoſition of them as articles of 
ie! in. There might perhaps be reaſon to 
his ot. aid he, at the end of his hiſtory, that 
en tie had only been impoſed as articles of 
rfl... (in which men are bound to acquieſce 
tout contradiction) not as articles of faith 
nich they were obliged to believe; but 
here was nothing in our conſtitution to war- 
nt an expoſitor in giving that ſenſe to them. 
Mr. Locke ſays“, ** ſpeculative opinions 
ind articles of faith (as they are called) 
which are required only to be believed, 
cannot be impoſed on any church by the 
law of the land. For it is abſurd that 
things ſhould be enjoined by laws, which 
we not in mens power to perform.” 

A Biſhop of London has admirably ex- 
Jained this matter: “As long as men are oy 


' Inrodution to Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
les, p. 7, fol. edit. m Vol, ii. p. 720. 

' Firſt Letter concerning Toleration, p. 267. 

' bidſon's ſecond Paſtoral Letter, p. 24 and 25.. 
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themſelves. The queſtion therefore is: 


which in our preſent ſtate is unayoidah 


116 } 
men, and have different degrees of unde 
ſtanding, and every one a partiality to 
own conceptions, it is not to be expe? 
that they ſhould agree in any one en 
ſcheme and every part of it, in the citeu 
ſtances as well as the ſubſtance, in 
manner of things, as well as in the thin 


in general about a difference in Opinic 


but about the weight and importance 
the things wherein Chriſtians differ, 
the things wherein they agree. And 
will appear, that the ſeveral denominati 
of Chriſtians agree both in the ſubſla 
of religion, and in the neceſſary infor 
ments of the practice of it. That 
world and all things in it were created 
God, and under the direction and gore 
ment of his all-powerful hand and all- 
ing eye; that there is an eſſential diffete 
between good and evil, virtue and v! 
that there will be a ſtate of future rew 
and puniſhments according to our behav! 
in this life; that Chriſt was a teacher 
from God, and that his Apoſtles were 
vincly inſpired ; that all Chriſtians 

« bot 


[ 17 ] 

pound to declare and profeſs themſelves to 
te his diſciples ; that not only the exerciſe 
of the ſeveral virtues, but alſo a belief in 
Chriſt is neceflary in order to their ob- 
zining the pardon of ſin, the favour of 
God, and eternal life ; that the worſhip of 
God is to be performed chiefly by the 
heart, in prayers, praiſes, and thankſgiv- 
ngs; and as to all other points, that they 
re bound to live by the rules which Chriſt 
nd his apoſtles have left them in the holy 
ſcriptures. Here then, (adds the learned 
Biſhop) is a fixed, certain, and uniform 
ule of faith and practice, containing all 
the moſt neceſſary points of religion, eſta- 
bühed by a divine ſanction, embraced as 
ſuch by all denominations: of Chriſtians, 
ad in itſelf abundantly ſufficient to pre- 
ee the knowledge and practice of reli- 
non in the world. As to points of greater 
ntricacy, and which require uncommon 
lerees of penetration and knowledge; 
uch indeed have been ſubjects of diſpute 
anongit perſons of ſtudy and learning in 
a ſeveral ages of the Chriſtian church; 
but the people are not obliged to enter in- 
Þ them, fo long as they do not touch the 
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more than the ſubſtance of the Chriſtian 


afterwards®, and occaſioned the ſchiſm | 


[. #18 Þ 
foundations of Chriſtianity, nor have » 
* influence upon practice. In other poin 
& it is ſufficient that they believe the x 
* trines, ſo far as they find, upon due e 
* quiry and examination, according to the 
« ſeveral abilities and opportunities, that C 
„ hath revealed them.” 
The inference from this is, that if artic 
of faith and human creeds contain nothir 


or. 


4 


ligion, they are needleſs, becauſe the rul 
already received by all denominations 
Chriſtians ; and if they relate to unneceſſ 
and ſpeculative points, they are beyond me 
ſure unreaſonable and impertinent. 

A tyranny this, which Pope Leo III. v 
is placed among the faints, and may beran 
among men of ſenſe and candor, diſclaim: 
for a knotty queſtion being propoſed to hi 
concerning the proceſſion of the Hoſy Ghe 
that is, whether the F:/hoque ſhould be ad 
to the creed, (and which addition was not 
ceived in the Latin church till two centu 


tiveen the churches of the Eaſt and We 


Gerard Voſſius de tribus Symbolis, Tom. vi. p. 


19 ] 
ave bs upright Pope replied, © Every doctrine 
*poin that is true is not therefore to be inſerted 
e n a confeſſion of faith.” Jortin's remark 
pon this was, This is ſpeaking like an 
« honeſt and wiſe man, and if this advice had 
been followed, we ſhould have had ſhorter 
« creeds and fewer articles.“ 

lt is a thing,“ fays Hilary“, “ equally 
* deplorable and dangerous, that there are as 
many creeds as opinions among men, as 
many doctrines as inclinations, and as many 
* ſources of blaſphemy as there are faults 
& among us; becauſe we make creeds arbi- 
* trarily, and explain them as arbitrarily.” 

To ſoften the hard digeſtion of ſubſcrip- 
ton, many moderate men have been deſirous 
bconſider the Thirty-nine Articles as articles 
df peace and union, but the royal declaration 
prefixed to them allows of no ſuch latitude. 
| follows therefore, that a hearty aſſent to 
ltem in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the compilers is 
tte unavoidable meaning of ſubſcription ; and 
lf men who participate of the emoluments of 


le church of England, ſubſcribe in any other 


i Vol. iv. p. 473. Alſo a Sermon againſt Articles 
lit have no foundation in Scripture, Vol. vi. F 18. 
' Hitar, de Synodis, c. 63. 


1 ſenſe, 
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fenſe, they violate the vows, by which th 
qualify themſelves to become miniſters of th; 
church. This, many of the clergy that ng 
cry out againſt the Diſſenters, ought fir 
duly to conſider: are they not themſelye 
d'/Jenters from, or ſalſè brethren in the church! 
A conſent in opinion was intended; fort 
title of the articles hears, that they we 
agreed upon in convocation, ** for the avoid 
ing of diverſities of opinion, and for t 
« eſtabliſhing conſent touching true reli 
« gion.“ The thirty- ſixth canon is expreſs 
requiring the clergy to ſubſcribe © vi 
„ lingly and ex amo, and acknowledge 
« and every article to be agrecable to t 
* word of God.” 

Laitly, the 143th of Elizabeth, ch. 12 
requires, that every clergyman, in order to h 
being capable of a benefice, ſhould read ti 
articles in the church, with a declaration 
his unfeigned aſſent to them. 

There is no eſcaping but in ſuch inſtanc 
in which the articles will admit of differe 
tenſes, without departing from the lite 
words, as in the third article. 

On behalf of the laity it is contended, t 


there is a difference between articles of fal 
al 


Th 
1 articles of doctrine, the former being held 


121 


poſitions that are true as revealed in the 
ptures; therefore it is ſaid that people 
y join in communion with the church, 
uch they are not fully ſatisfied with every 
t of its doctrine. | 

The Difſenters, in points of dactrine, would 
much more likely to join in the eſtabliſhed 
hip, if they had a complete toleration, and 
oe ſtumbling blocks, the Corporation and 
| Acts were removed. 

elt follows that teſts and ſubſcriptions 
cuzht to be made as ſimple and eaſy as 
poſhble. That they ſhould be adopted 
from time to time to the varying ſentiments 
ud circumſtances of the church in which 
they are received, and that they at no time 
drance one ſtep further than ſome ſubſiſt- 
ng neceſſity requires. If, for inſtance, 
wromiles of conformity to the rites, liturgy, 
nd offices of the church be ſufficient to 
werent confuſion and diſorder in the cele- 
ation of divine worſhip, then ſuch pro- 
nis ought to be accepted in the place 
ar ſtricter ſubſcriptions. If articles of 
Mace, as they are called, that is engage- 


« Paley, 


ments 


* 
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«eſary to ſalvation, the latter deemed only 


(188, $52 


« ments not to preach certain doctrines, g 
re to revive certain controverſies, would ex 
* clude indecent altercations amongſt t 
*© national clergy, as well as ſecure to th 
« public teaching of religion, as much « 
* conformity and quiet as is neceflary 
& edification, then confeſſions of faith bug 
** to be converted into articles of peace. 
« a word, it ought to be held a fuffici 
« reaſon for relaxing the terms of ſubſcrip 
* tion, or far dropping any or all of 
« articles to be ſubſcribed, that no preſe 
« neceſſity requires the ſtrictneſs which 
*© complained of, cr that it ſhould be e 
« tended to fo many points of doctrine. 

Thoſe who forged chains for the ful 
jets of England, the very framers of 
articles acknowledged, that the churc 
of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
well as the church of Rome, have erte 
both in ceremonies-and matters of fait 
for“ as much @s councils are aſſemblies of 
whereof all be not governed with the init. 
word of God. Is not this a *mockery to | 
us, that a Popiſh reſtraint is a bad one 


t Art, 19. « Art, 21. 
* Biſhop Hoadley. 
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dings pertaining to, God, but a Proteſtant 
eftrzint is very good and uſeful ? | 

The royal declaration prefixed in the 
« book of Common Prayer to the thirty- 
« nine articles directs, that no man , ſhall 
« either print, or preach, or draw the article 
aide any way, but ſhall ſubmit in the 
« plain and full meaning thereof, and ſhall 
« not put his own ſenſe or comment to be 
« the meaning of the article, but ſhall take 
« it in the literal and grammatical ſenſe.” 
The” occaſion of this, was a diſpute between 
he rigid predeſtinarians and remonſtrants in 
the reign of King James, who iſſued a pro- 
cknation againſt the unwarrantable practice 
of men's conſtruing the articles in their 
own favor. : 
Notwithſtanding, the only. men who 
ww with ſincerity of heart follow the rigid 
ſtem of the articles on the head of juſtifi- 
ation, are the Calviniſtical, not the Arminian 
poteſſors or believers, yet thoſe men have not 
en promoted to, but rather carefully excluded 
rom the dignities of the church. Why then 
ſeuld the heads of the church be ſo tena- 


s Burnet, 


| cious 
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_ cious of retaining articles which few of then 
ſelves believe, and till fewer maintain in dh. 
pulpit ? And have we not reaſon to ſay, that 
the retention of articles of faith ſo myſt 
rious and incomprehenſible, * is the reten 
* tion of the worſt part of papal tyranny ? 
However, *the great judge ſo often quote 
hath contended, © that any alteration in thi 
* church, conſtitution, and liturgy, woul 
« be an * infringement of the fundament: 
and eſſential conditions of the union be 
% tween England and Scotland, and woul 
« greatly endanger that union ;” and afte 
him many others have echoed the fame hn 
Suage. | 
Even if the words of the Act of Uniot 
had been ambiguous, or could have bet 
tortured to include the Corporation and Tel 
Acts, the legiſlature itſelf has in many in 
ſtances ſhewn, that they were never mean 
to carry a ſenſe ſo extenſive and fo abſurd 
for in points much more nearly affecting th 


z Radcliff's two Letters, p. 102. 

Comment. v. i. p. 98. 

d This futile objection was fully anſwered by Dt 
Sykes. | 

Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters, p. 91. 


doftra 


C as 1 


th of the church of Scotland and England, 
+ has made alterations. 1 

s there a doubt that the Patrenagh Bull, 
that took away the nomination to vacancies 
n Scotland, which an act, in 1690, before 
the union, placed in the heritors and mini- 
fers, and veſted it in the patrons, was not an 
aeration in the diſcipline ꝙ the church? 
The innovation made by the 1oth of Queen 
zun, concerning epiſcopal diſſenters, is {till 
more to the point. To accompliſh which, 
two acts of the Scottiſh parliament, made 
before the union, were altered or repealed. 

The grant of a toleration to epiſcopal 
lſenters, by that act, and by Mr. Dundas's 
bill in the laſt ſeſſion, it was contended by 
lieh churchmen, neither affected the d actrine-, 
wrſbyp, diſeipline, nor gevernment of the 
church of Scotland; and therefore the legiſ- 
hure did not heſitate to exempt them from 


ter, the legiſlature may exempt diſſenters in 
lagland from diſabilities ; for ſurely it is 
Kt a greater ſtretch of power to enlarge an 


Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters, p. 91. 
exiſting 


Arne, worſhip, diſcipline, and government, 
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exiſting toleration, than to introduce E 
where there was none before. 
Is it true, however, that the lexiſl ; 
which gave a ſanction to the Union, meat 
to declare the Corporation and Teſt a4 
perpetual ? The Act of Uniformity, and 
13th of Elizabeth, were ſpecifically name 
and expreſsly declared fundamental conditio 
of the compact and irrevocable; but the C 
poration and Teſt Ads were omitted on 
debate. A proof that the two houſes did n 
mean to tie themſelves down to a perpet 
adherence to ſuch laws, as to the other ad 
that are mentioned by them, and declared 
be like the laws of the Medes and Perfiar 
unalterable for ever. ? 2 
What is ſingular, it was the high chur 
party that moved for clauſes to make k 
perpetual, which they now contend we 
ſo already in their very nature. 
If ſtreſs be laid on the following words 
And all fingular other acts of pariame 
“ now in force for the eſtabliſhment 4 
« preſervation of the church of Engla md 
and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, . 


e Journals. 
£ Quinto Annæ, c. 8, art, 25, 87. 
6c gove 
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8 government thereof; let it be obſerved, 
at by the alterations made in the years 
1778 and 1779» the attributes of perfection 
1d of everlaſting duration conferred on ane 
c ſatutes have been done away. 

' When to bare aſſertions, facts can be op- 
ed, they mult fall to the ground. Altera« 
ons have been made in the church of Scot- 
nd. Alterations ought to be made, when 
the advantage of the religious eſtabliſh» 
feat of either country reſpectively. Nay! 
udge* Blackſtone himſelf acknowledged, 
it it amounts to an .a5/uradity to pretend, 
ut the power of making alterations does 
ot actually reſide in the parliament of the 
med Kingdoms. 

There cannot be the ſhadow of a doubt, 
t each church reſerved to itſelf the power 
| applying for ſuch changes, in which they 
ne are intereſted. * For the Biſhops of 
wand to petition for the introduction of 
plcopacy into Scotland, or for the kirk of 


1ame 
at tland to apply for the revival of a Preſbytery 


ter their form in England, are propoſitions in 
der nature inadmiſſible. I truſt, however, that 


„Comment. v. i, p. 97. Reply to Dr. Prieſtley, 
% and 24, | 
there 
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there is an obvious. diſtinction betwe 
ſtrengthening the M of England 


fynods of Scotland, and deſtroying the 
between an extinction of their rights 
ſeizure of their properties, and an alterati 
for their benefit. By what ſtrange aſſoc 
tion of ideas then, have men confound 
deſtruction and protection into the 
meaning? What ſoleciſm in legiſlation, 
compare acts of parliament to the dec 
of fate; to imagine, that the ſupreme poj 
at one time, could bind the ſupreme po 
at another; to ſpeak of immutability of 
ligious modes, and to ſuppoſe that men 
invariably adhere to one ſet of principles, 
to one form of worſhip, during the wꝛi 
exiſtence of an empire ? 

Mr. Hooker's famous book on eccleſi: 
policy was meant to prove, that though 
outward polity of a church is divinely 
ſtituted, yet it is a ſpecies of thole | 
which even the ſacred authority that en 
them, does not render 71mutable. More 
the advocates of the alliance between ch 
and ſtate are ready to admit, that whe 
a majority of a nation think fit, the eſta 


ment muſt be altered; and they give 
ex 


( 129 J 

emple, the change at the time of the re- 
tmation. But ſuppoſe the Popiſh rulers in 
Renn VIII. 's time, or his daughter Mary's, 
bd been ſo careful for their church eftabliſh- 
ment as to impoſe their ſacramental teſt, Tran- 
Pontiatiorz, on all who had offices in the ſtate, 
wat reformation could have taken place? The 
preſent church of England, and its boaſted 
anſtitution, would have never exiſted. 

Theſe broachers of paradoxes, and likewiſe 
ſudge Blackſtone himſelf, not from the love 
f paradoxical aſſertions, but from his diſ- 
ke to Diſſenters, which is ſtrongly marked 
n his Commentaries, maintain, that the Teſt 
It excluding ſuch perſons from civil offices, 
;eential to the idea of civil government. 

If it can be proved that the Proteſtant 
enters hold principles unfriendly to ſo- 
ety and civil government, the concluſion 
wuld follow that they ought to be exclud- 

. But if the direct contrary be the fact, 

zn:ly, that they do not acknowledge a fo- 

gn juriſdiction in ſpiritual affairs; that none 

l is majeſty's ſubjects are more attached to 

te illuſtrious houſe of Hanover than they, 

Wre zealous for the principles of the revo- 

vn, and the liberties of the nation; none 
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body took up the defence of perſecution, und 
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who profane leſs the ſabbath, and pradil 
with greater fervency all moral and religo 
duties: if all theſe be facts too ſtubbor 
be diſproved, ſurely the excluſion of fac 
men, ſo far from being eſſential to the idea 
civil government, is the very ſubverſion « 
it. We muſt confider thoſe who attribu 
to the preſent Proteſtant Diſſenters pernicio 
and enthuſiaſtic principles, like thoſe of tl 
Anabaptiſts* in Germany,  Covenanters 
Scotland, Levellers in England, make aſſe 
tions for the fake of party; and at the tin 
they do ſo they are conſcious they are at 
vancing things totally devoid of foundatio 

Mr. Locke, the great advocate for ci 
and religious liberty, was no dangerous et 
thuſiaſt; he was a champion for a reaſonab 
chriſtianity, and no puritan; he was a rer 
lutioniſt, and no republican. When he wre 
his firſt letter in favour of toleration, his : 
guments were by no means pleaſing to tian 
univerſity of Oxford; a member of wh 


(6 


the title of Argument of a letter concern a 
ing Toleration, briefly conſidered and 4 


> Furneaux, Letter VII. 
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« fzered.” This occafioned Mr. Locke to 
«fume the ſubject, and to reply in other let- 
rs in a moſt convincing way. 

One would have ſuppoſed, that this great 
mn had now fixed it on immoveable foun- 
ktions : by no means, for ſome men do not 
art with the power of tormenting ſo eaſily, 
There was, indeed, a *biſhop, who in a late 
&bate in the Houſe of Lords acknowledged, 
tht at that day laws exiſted, which did no 
credit to the ſpirit of the times, in which 
they were made; and that laws which 
rathed perſecution, and appeared incon- 
fſtent with the mild religion we profeſs, did 
ut merit to appear among the ſtatutes. He 
mitted that it was no reaſon for ſuffering 
ts of parliament to remain on the ſtatute 
ok, becauſe not likely to be enforced: it 
2 ſufficient ground for their being re- 
ed, that they might be executed. He 
wmpared theſe dormant ſtatutes to weapons 
hing looſe on the ground, ſcattered about, 
wich the fiend of perſecution might catch 
pand uſe to a deadly purpoſe. His opinion 
lerefore was, that notwithſtanding the de- 


i Biſhop Horſley in Woodfall's Regiſter June 10, 1789. 
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mon of religious tyranny ſat at this time 
ſullen, ſilent, and abaſhed, conſcious that 
there did not exiſt in the church an indi 
vidual who was not hand and heart be 
enemy, ſhe ought to be diſarmed, and hay 
her chains rivetted. 

After this preamble, might we not hay 
expected that his lordſhip's concluſion woul 
have been for the repeal of acts which lie i 


ambuſh to fall upon the innocent and ut 4 
wary, inſtead of arguing againſt Lord Sta i 
hope's bill being even ſent to a committee! 0 
This right reverend prelate muſt in realit 

have been as little a convert to Mr. Locke 4 
principles of toleration as Dean Swift, wii © 
aſſures us, that the clergy cannot agn P 
that the ruth of the goſpel, and the pretya n 
« abiſclam of its preachers, are a ſufficient ſuſ 
« port in an evil age againſt infidelity, factic K 
and vice, without the aſſiſtance of the ſi * 
* lar power, unleſs God would pleaſe to con . 
« the gift of miracles on thoſe who wait | 

« the altar.” He proceeds afterwards, | h 


farcaſtic ſtyle, to ſay, that they venture i 
« a little further, and think upon ſome c 


* Public Spirit of the Whigs, 1712. 
46 {jc 
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« cafions they want a ſmall enlargement of 
« aſſiſtance from the ſecular power againſt 
« Atheiſts, Deiſts, Socinians, and other Here- 
« i:“ by which laſt words we are to un- 
lrſtand clearly the clergy are for puniſhing 
al thoſe who differ from the eſtabliſhment ; 
1 ſentiment he confirms from the preface to 
the commination ſervice, in which the church 
feckres her wiſhes for the reſtoring of that 
{iplme ſhe formerly had, and which for 
ſane years, he adds,” hath been more wanted 
than ever. 

A diſtin tion made between dz/crp/ime and 
dire, till lately was pertinaciouſly main- 
tined. And though it be impoſſible to ſup- 
ply an argument concluſive in favour of thoſe 
who differ from the eſtabliſhed forms in 
point of Aſcipline, that is not equally conclu- 
ve in point of doctrine; yet when a bill was 
preſented from the Houſe of Commons to 
releaſe diſſenting miniſters and ſchoolmaſters 
ſom ſubſcribing the Articles, and which was 
lupported by the eloquence and abilities of 
nen the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their pa- 
rotiſm and learning in both houſes, it was 


| Furneaux's Eſſay on Toleration, p. 52. 
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1 2134 } 
twice loſt in the Houſe of Lords throw] 
the influence of the biſhops, whoſe conduct v 
juſtified and applauded by a writer who wied 
to be underſtood, that he ſpoke the languz 
of his ſuperiors. So the charitable a, * re 


peal the ſtatute of 35th of Elizabeth, as f 
as it related to Proteſtant Diſſenters, again 
whom it had been ſeverely executed, though i 
was apparently made againſt Popiſh recuſants 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the biſhops*, by 
the temporal lords carried it againſt them i 
1681. This was the bill, mentioned p. 16 
that was withdrawn or ſtolen by the clerk e 
the crown, when the court had not courag 


to reject it, or honour enough to paſs i it. 
Ai 10 


m The conduct of Archbiſhop Sancroft in 1688 
worthy of regard. On his refuſing to read King Jame: 
declaration, and fearing to fall with the other biſhops of t 
ſame mind, under the king's diſpleaſure, he ſent 
articles to his clergy exhorting them to © have a very tet 
der regard to our brethren the Proteſtant Di iſenters, to vi 
them at their houſes, and to receive them kindly at the 
own ;” and he alſo defired his clergy to requeſt the pray 
of the Preſbyterians, Independents, &c. © warmly 1 
moſt affectionately exhort them to join with us in da 
fervent prayer to the God of Peace for an univerſal bl 
union of all reformed churches, both at home and abro 
againſt our common enemies, Ke. 3 


B 
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oueh admitting for a moment the ſtrange diſ- 
tction between diſcipline and doctrine, ſtill 
ale truſt that the exiſtence of a grievance will 
gung dot be urged as a proper or only reaſon for 
to re BY it; continuance; and though our anceſtors ac- 
as fü c:pted as a boon an imperfect roleration, we 
gun ar not precluded from a modeſt claim to a 
8h i more reaſonable ſyſtem of religious freedom, 
ſantz ach as cannot be refuſed without ſub- 
bu ertng the immutable principles of law 
m ind juſtice, overthrowing the reaſonableneſs 
p. 1088 f a {cparation from the Romiſh church, 
rk on ad deviating from the grand rule taught 
urg by Chriſt and his apoſtles. © Who art thou 
* that judgeſt another ? there is one lawgriver 
* who is able to ſave and to deſtroy,” was a 
reprimand and a ſeaſonable admonition of St. 
mes to the Chriſtian flock, who began 
H exrly to have bickerings. St. Paul has, 
tiroughout a whole chapter, inveighed againſt 
hole who preſume t judge their brethren, 


rah But how different was their ſpeech and conduct in abqut 


cr hear afterwards, when by the Diſſenters help and 
1 (al wers, the church of England and her univerſities and 
VU Goritaries were delivered from their fears, and the glorious 
bro er0lution was effected. 


C. iv. o Romans, c. 14. 
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cc for,” ſaid the apoſtle, 66 we ſhall all ſtan 
e before the judgement ſeat of Chrift.” yy 
merous are the texts of ſcripture which miehl 
be produced in behalf of freedom in privat 


judgment as to the momentous Concerns 


religion. 


Still, Biſhop Warburton, not the moſt tc 


out of his brain an imaginary alliance 
church and ſtate in a pre-ſuppoſed contra 
(the moſt ſophiſtical of all publications): 
ſures us, © that the ancient nations not ha 
* ing modes of faith, could not perſecute f 
„ them; but Chriſtians having articles 
* belief, or modes of faith, may perſecu 
* for them.” But we are taught to p 
“for thoſe who deſpitefully uſe us and per 
« cute us:” my fervent petition then tot 
throne of mercy is, « Father in heaven forg 
% them, for they know not what they do.” 

Forgive me alſo any involuntary erro 
if it be one, to have thought with Arc 
deacon Paley, that an eſtab/iſhment 1s 0 
for the preſervation and communicatum 
religious knowledge, and that utility is the { 
ground for the magiſtrate's interference 


En fuch eftabl, iſhment ; which 
diſcovera 


1 7 5] 

weorcrable not in modes of belief, but in 
e prevalence of moral duties; in training 
ole to virtue, and in making men good 
lens. Theſe ends being obtained, I have 
ger thought that theological ſpeculations, 


09017 "QNCC. 
Religion, in every form of it which is 


niſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate, hath 
n unlimited title to indulgence. * For 
the buſineſs of laws,” faid Mr. Locke, 
is not to provide for the truth of opinions, 
but for the ſafety and ſecurity of the com- 
monwealth and every man's goods and 
' perſon.” 

Notwithſtanding ſo clear a poſition, every 
ling has been tortured to furniſh an argu- 
nent for eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 

The forged ſtory of St. John the Diſ- 
gpl of our Lord, ſtarting back and return- 
nz from the bath, on ſeeing the Heretic 
ernthus in it, was applied by Dr. Berri- 
tan to enforce the duty of ſhunning Infidels 
ed Heretics, and by Dr. Waterland to re- 


e { 
1 Furneaux's Eſſay, & vii. q Dr. Kippis's Vindication, 
N 7. Letters concerning Toleration, p. 267. 


1 Middleton, v. ii. p. 107. 
commend 


mere? religion, were ſubjects of judicial 
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his fancy and caprice? Every man n 
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1 338: 
commend a practice, which he warmly pre 
on all Chriſtians, of rejecting from their 
ciety and communion all the impugnen 
fundamentals. 4 

And even a late writer, in his letter to 
Diſſenting Miniſters, though not ſuch a f 
zealot as theſe divines, hath inſinuated th: 
departure from fundamentals may he a c 
for with-holding toleration in ſuch partie 
inſtances, 

Thoſe who wrote in favour of toler; 
in the laſt century, Taylor and Stillingft Ki 
z1boured to diſtinguiſh between points f 
damental and not fundamental. But Lo" 
who underſtood the ſubject better, made 
ſuch diſtinctions. 

„% How! vague and imperfe& mult | 
« toleration, if it be left to the magiſtrat 
« determine what are fundamentals ; and 
* it not always be in his power to ad 
* and enlarge the liſt of them, according 


eagerly decides, not only for himſelf 
others, what are fundamentals in religion, 
in the conteſt about theſe (in which no 


t Fownes. 


i a i 

iling to yield) breaks out that extreme 
acitableneſs which reigns among Chriſ- 
ns, above all other religioniſts: for there 
nothing more true than this, that all ſeas 
their turn, pretending to define Hereſy, 
ne given an example of an intolerant ſpirit; 
je adopted and diſclaimed wholeſome ſe- 
ties; have had their tyrants* and their 
yrs. 

(ur modern prelates in late reigns, have 
n in general ſelected from the clergy for 
ir ſuppoſed moderation; ſtill their fond- 
; for laws in terrorem, in caſes where no 
ror ſhould be employed, cannot but abate 
mething of our veneration for ſo reſpectable 
{ learned a body. Their learning, piety, 
| abilities, are undiſputed ; and it would 


Beth Calvin and his diſciple Knox appear to have 
tinfamed with a vindictive ſpirit as well as their per- 
tors, The reformers of Scotland, when they got 
power into their hands and aboliſhed the Popiſh re- 
por, impoſed by law thoſe ſanguinary puniſhments 
dich they loudly complained of when exerciſed againſt 
nſclies, The church of England, who preceded them, 
ird the fame antichriſtian courſe : Archbiſhop Cran- 
r put perſons to death, and dying afterwards at the 
ke, could not properly complain of thoſe ſeverities 
Rich he had inflicted with little mercy on others. 
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1 240 1 
give me great pleaſure to bear teſtimon 
their diſintereſtedneſs, humility, and me 
neſs, eſpecially in their legiſlative capac 
what relates to ſpiritual matters. I ackn{ 
ledge, nevertheleſs, with gratitude, that t 
did not proteſt when ſome of the lurking 
{ſtatutes were repealed or altered in the 
1779. 

However, a great majority of the Pre 
tant Diſſenting Miniſters are ſtill obnox 
to informers from ſcruples of different { 
ſome doubting whether what were admi 
as canonical books, were all dictated b) 
ſpirit of truth ; but the greateſt number 
nying the magiſtrate's right to impoſe 
religious teſt ; ſo that the ſword of Dem 
is ſtill hanging over the heads of theſe i 
cent refractory men, and unleſs they 
ſcribe to what their conſcience forbids t 
they are expoſed to all the former pains 
penalties, ſuch as no man living would 
tribute or rejoice to ſee enforced. 

I called them innocent men; for the | 
of their being ſtrictly conſcientious is b 
ſhewn from their refuſal than their con 
ance. For my own part, if I were to ſu 


to make a declaration of the divine miſiq; 
Cl 


© 248. ] 


under the ſanction of pains and penal - 
« conceive I ſhould betray, that ſacred 
ry without which a man can neither be 
nal nor virtuous. 

This aſſertion may appear ſtrong, but the 
an is, becauſe the very ſubſcription may 
conſidered as an acknowledgment of the 
prifrate's right to exerciſe his authority in 
porince which belongs only to God the 
jereign of the univerſe. 

Attempts to force conſcience, ſaid an elo- 
went Chief Juſtice, © will never produce 
conviction, and are only ene to pro- 
duce hypocrites and martyrs.” 

Compulſory methods are equally calculated 
defend impoſture or promulgate impiety, 
$to advance the truth. Compulſion even to 
* performance of what is ſtrictly our duty, 
wnot but deſtroy its moral intrinſic excel- 
ace, Were a man compelled to practiſe 
r not of religious ceremony, but of muni- 
ene: and charity, that which, voluntarily 
a proof of the kind overflowings of 
L Cheat, and of the employment of worldly 
ures in the beſt and moſt reaſonable man- 


fr, would, under force, be converted into an 
Abus tax. 


If 
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rancour, and perſonal caprice and reſentm 


„ Fuller and Strype's Hiſtories, 


. 


1 


If a man can renounce the dirtQioh of 
conſcience, or reſign it to another, or if 4 
State can deprive him of it by law, or int 
it in other hands, from that moment he w 
ceaſe to be a free agent. And as on the c 
trary he is amenable to God's tribunal, 
only for his actions, but for his fect 
thoughts and intentions, it is the height 
impiety to interfere in matters which are 
cognizable by the magiſtrate, and whi 
would- juſtify compulſion or wholeſome 
verities for the ſalvation of ſouls at Nome 
well as London, every church being ortbodu 
ſelf *. 

An eſtabliſhed church implies only tui 
certain ſyſtem of diſcipline and doctrine ſh 
be ſupported and rewarded, but not that er 
other ſhall be diſcountenanced, prohibited 
puniſhed. We owe to Queen Elizabeth t 
ſettlement of the church of England; | 
who at all converſant with the hiſtory? of 
times will maintain that the reformation 
finally ſettled by that Queen and her advile 
with decency and temper, unſullied with pa 


x Locke; firſt Letter on Toleration. 
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he ſtrong manner ſtated by Judge Black- 
ne in his Commentaries, how ſtands the 
a) When ſeated on the throne, Elizabeth 
urged into extreme miſery thoſe Proteſtants 
q could not honeſtly comply with her faith 
1 worſhip, though they were loyal to her per- 
n and faithful ſubjects in all civil concerns. 
b indubitable, ſhe denied to them that in- 
rence which ſhe ſolicited and obtained for 
elf under her bigotted and ſanguinary 
kr, Nor is it true that the recent eſta- 
lihment of the church required ſuch ſeve- 
es, The cauſes of them then are to be 
cd in the jealouſy and arbitrarineſs of the 
izen's temper, who entertained ſuch lofty 
nceptions of her piritual as well as tempo- 
power, and was ſo diſpoſed to maintain 
r prerogative on all occafions with rigour, 
ut very little civil or religious liberty was 
boaſt of Engliſhmen in this reign, though 
ty celebrated in other reſpects. 

The magiſtrate in her reign acted with vi- 
nce againſt ſtate criminals ; and the ma- 
mite now would proceed properly againſt 
Wi ſchiſmatics notwithſtanding their plea 
conſcience, becauſe ſedition is to be pu- 
dd in all caſes, If however the greateſt 
2 fanatics 
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| decry religion itſelf, and to bring in do 


[ 144 ] 
fanatics demean themſelves peaceably, th 
ridiculous but innocent notions and rites 
not under his cognizance or control, 

In truth, it is not the toleration of religi 
ſects, but the ſpirit of intolerance and an 
vitation to ſeverities by the exiſtence of pe 
laws that can diſturb the public peace. 


tolerance is a ſufficient motive for many 


whether a "ate without a religious eſtabl 


ment be not more ſecure and tranquil, . 
one that is diſturbed by principles of into ; 
rance, and contains in its laws ſeeds of peſi ; 
cution, that vile offspring of preſumptui ; 
ignorance and rancorous ſuperſtition. T 

The following ſtrong paſſage is taken in: 7 
the character of the reformer, John K n 
who indulged to the fulleſt extent his pt ;; 
neſs to perſecution, under the ſublime max n 
rendering ſervices to God; to ſhew how WS :: 
hiſtorians and politicians are to make Wl th 
gious eſtabliſhments* reſponſible for the ab po 
of their leaders. ' th 

= Bayle. 'elt 

The ingenious author of the Free Inquiry iu bc 


Nature and Origin of Evil, gives us a very ſtrong pi 
of the bad effects of religious eſtabliſhments ; #5" 
evil influence which they have both on the purity of 
gion and the liberties of mankind, 


4 
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WE. EY 

Jo protect religion is the apparent end 
« of every form of ecclefiaſtical government; 
s yet the articles of faith held out by each 
being diſcordant and, hoſtile, the guides of 
« every church are in a continual warfare. 
They contend reſpectively for the tenets 
« entruſted to them; and where they are not 
« corrupted by the riches of their eſtabliſh- 
« ment into an indolent indifference, that 


 trenuous, like our reformer, to increaſe 
their conſequence, to diffuſe the malevolent 
dillike of other religioniſts, and to kindle 
into ferment and agitation the angrieſt and 
the moſt incurable paſſions of mankind. 
They give a check to religion in its hap- 
pieſt principle of univerſal benevolence; 
' they are guards to prevent the truth from 
taking its boldeſt and wideſt range; the 
' advantages they produce compenſate not 
' their calamities ; and perhaps it would be 
' fortunate for human affairs, if the expence, 
the formalities, and the abuſes of religious 


WT iociety were deprived alike of the ſove- 
ng pi 
25 U 


> Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. li. 
L “ reign 


brings religion into contempt, they are 


eltabliſhments were for ever at an end; if 


| 
| 
| 


and creeds were held out as ſtandard; 


againſt diſſenting teachers for non- ſubſe 
tion; againſt Popiſh prieſts for exerciſ 


all unfortanate people who, for trifling 
| fences or contumacy, fall under the cen 
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* 


and the mortified Preſbyter; i no conſeſfo 


«« purity and doctrine; if faith and futur 
« were left unfettered like philoſophy a 
% ſcience; and if nations were not harneſſ 
ein opinions like horſes to a carriage.” 

' Whilſt the heads of the church; mich 
we have endowed with great riches 10 e 
vated to a plenitude of power and 'prant 


(but not leſs fallible for theſe worldly ad 
tages and adventitious helps) retain in 


hands the power of letting looſe infom * 


their religious functions, or for inſtrud 
youth; againſt Popiſh recuſants j againſt 
perſons indiſcriminately for not appeating 
divine ſervice ſundays and holidays; agi 
perſons eating meat on days that are pre 
bited by the canons of the church; gal.” 


of courts eccleſiaſtical, and from which 
ther Catholic nor Proteſtant Diſſenters 
get releaſed, but by promiſe of obedien 
the commands of the church. We def 


IO! 
t 
Wi | 


2 | 
+ on the ſecurity of the law, but on the 
ward fancies of individuals, upon the 
"Lineſs or ſourneſs of their diſpoſitions. _ 
ſa their great compaſſion for our infirmi- 
they ay theſe laws are kept merely in 
em. Now, ſhould one of the church- 
litant carry a ſtiletto in his pocket, and juſ- 
it by the ſame pretence that he carried 
an to terrify his neighbourhood ; my 
mer would be, leave this deadly weapon at 
me, for who can engage, that on a flight 
wocation and in a ſudden guſt of paſſion, 
u may not plant it in your neighbour's 
ut, Laws therefore to prevent the carry- 
of daggers and concealed weapons, are not 
xe proper than the repeal of ſuch lurking 
ul ſtatutes. 

Judge Blackſtone has uſed ſtrong and fer- 
| expreſſions againſt laws in terrorem as to 
puh recuſants, in which he does himſelf 
wur, and I ſincerely wiſh there were no 
ances of their being abuſed; but with 
ut conſiſtency can he juſtify laws in ter- 
m for not ſubmitting our own private 
Jon to the public judgment in what re- 
* to the common prayer, and to every 
Id therein contained? We find then he 
L 2 ſhews 
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ſhews more indulgente to Papiſte than 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, though God 


dwell upon this circumſtance,” but {iy 1 
dity in civil policy and juriſprudence, th 
allow at the ſame time that they are b. 
s ecution.' 

tained not for a religious or political 


| purpoſe of irritation, not to fay ri 
though in fact no ſubſtantial power was 


| bid! that in ſome future period aua! 
cution, with all the train of evils that ci 


tous 1 


their errors are very different“ 1 ul 
we cannot form to ourſelves a greater abf 
preſerve on the ſtatute- book penal Urs, 
* too lavage and inhuman to be pat into 

It is the more inexcuſable, 25 they are 


deration, but through a mean motive, 


obtained by meaſures mperfettly cberti 
cruelty by halves. It may ferioully be 
prehended, ſhould religious freedom rec 
check in its progreſs abroad, which God 


company it, will be let looſe againlt 
country, ſhould a dark deſigning prin 
ſeated on the throne, with miniſters 
and deſpotic as himſelf. SE 


F urneaux, Poſtſcript to Letter IV. p. 125 
8 


4 ) 

ould ſuch a king harbour in his breaſt 
noerous deſigns againſt the liberties of his 
wntry, he could not ſucceed better than in 
#xterous uſe of the oppreſſive penal laws, 
ming and deſtroying one party by ano- 
er; as James II. intended, by creating 
adly feuds and animoſities among the reli- 
us ſets, and triumphing in their con- 
fon, diviſions, and ruin. 

The Houſe of Commons in 1680, among 
her grievances ſet forth in their remon- 
ance to the King, complained, “ that if 
er any command was given for the laws to 
put in execution againſt the Papiſts, even 
gn thence they gained advantage, while the 
tre of thoſe laws were turned againſt Pro- 
an Diſſentere, and the Papiſts eſcaped in 
manner untouched. That the 7% Act 
1 little effect, for the Papiſts, either by 
enſatians obtained from Rome, ſubmitted 
thoſe teſts and held their offices them- 
hes, or thoſe put in their places were fo 
kourable to the ſame intereſts, that Popery 
ef bad rather gained, than /o oft ground ſince 
that aff,” 

Foreſeeing the poſſible miſchiefs from. re- 
igious hatred, one cannot. repeat too often, 
nn | that 
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the eſtabliſhment, are a firmer rampart to the church 
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that che endowment” of a church, and ü 
reſervation to its members of all ecclefiattic 
preferments, and the engroſſing of civil x 
military offices by the contrivance of a tet 
have no connexion in common ſenſe, lt 
the act of the majority we admit; but unle 
it can be ſhewn, that the excluſion of tl 
mmority will contribute to public utility, 
cannot be ſupported by argument and rea{ 
For no ſociety is to be ruled arbjtrarily, even| 


= BB 


$ * 
1 
7 


© Religion is a perſonal, not a ſtate concern; ; therek 
no *civil government can have lawful authority to pu 
ſuch of their ſubjects as do not chooſe to embrace 
eſtabliſhed religion, with all its ſecular advantages 
allurements, or to expoſe the meaneſt of its ſubjets 
the caprice or courteſy of informers, T he very lat 
endowments and extenſive revenues annexed by law 


its hired troops, than its martial law againſt deferters, 
its levying of contribution from open enemies or 
allies. Every army hath a right to make laws for 
diſcipline ; and every legiſlative body hath unqueſiion 
Tight to adopt and ſupport that ſyſtem of faith and w 
ſhip which they prefer to others, and to ſecure for it 
ticular honours and emoluments. On the other 
it is equally plain, that thoſe who do not approve the ce 
dition on which theſe revenues are given, have 28 c| 


® Juſtice and utility of penal laws examined. 
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i majority, but the majority is to ſeek the i in- 
reſt of the whole; and if laws are made or en- 
rced on a different principle, they are unjuſt. 
Wil any ſay, there was no national church 
tl the Teſt Act was enacted ? will there be 
none after it is repealed ? A Teſt Law (let 
the precedents be few or many) i is in direct 
oppoſi- 


ul juſt a right to refuſe their emoluments, and to uſe a 
ferent mode of worſhip, | 

But where is the equity, that inſtead of being ſatisfied 
gith her own peculiar eccleſiaſtical revenues, and with 
that ſhare of civil offices which ſhould fall to the mem- 
ters of her communion, and which undoubtedly would 
be by far the largeſt and moſt conſiderable, the eſtabliſh- 
nent muſt poſſeſs an excluſive right to the whale ?? Nay, - 
nore, as if it were not ſufficient to engroſs the lucrative 
ud worldly advantages annexed to the badge of a reli- 
zious profeſſion, they elaim an excluſive right to the 
exerciſe of the powers of the mind ; to infallibility, to an 
wthority which belongs only to inſpiration. The church 
infilts upon an implicit confidence in her decregs, when 
ſubſcription is exaCted from thoſe aſpiring to academical 
bonors in her two univerſities, not in divinity only, but in 
other branches of learning. Good God! this in two 
univerſities where conyiction is to be the reſult of ſtudious 
labor, * + Belief is no more in a man's power than his 
ſature or his feature; * and a fubſcriptpn to determine 


* Furneaux. Letter VI. | 
t vir William Temple's Obſervations on the United Provinces of 
ke Netherlands, 


KS. | the 
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declared his kingdom not to be of this worl 
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14 
8 
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that choice the repreſentatives of the natio 
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oppoſition to the law of nature for the 
lic good, and, not warranted by Glut, ws 


but of the next. I do not deny to the ſtat 
the right of chooſing a religion, that i 1b not 
ſubverſive of morality* ; but I contend, i 


are not to encroach* upon the right of other 


who are as moral and good ne as them 


the mode of a man's belief, a thing raridhls in its nature 
fluctuating from day to day, is one of the moſt fl 
abſurdities that did ever enter into the head of a legit 
If the church be indifferent to a man's future opin 
provided he is once inliſted, they ſhould remember, th 
a ſervice entered upon by compulſion, or procured b 
bribes, and a profeſſion founded in 1 wil probe 
bly end in diſgrace. | 

An individual who chooſes a ® bad ene 
to any but himſelf; whereas; a ſtate chooſing and ef 
bliſhing a falſe religion, entails likewiſe this falſe religo 
on poſterity, by laws, which, while there are great worldy 
emoluments annexed to the obſervance of them, will 
eaſily be repealed or altered. a i; 

Every method of guarding an eſtabliſhment, 
infringes upon man's natural and civil rights, may | 
ſaid to defeat and deſtroy the ultimate end of civil govern 
ment. The end of civil ſociety, is general protection 
nor can a legiſlature juſtify an abridgment of natur 
rights, that is not eſſential to this end. 


* Furneaux, Letter VI. ( 
| elves 
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es, and incupacitate them from enjoying 
doe advantages in which, in common with 
der fellow- ſubjects, they have a natural 
beritance. | * 

The end of civil ſociety can never juſtify 
pf abridgment of natural rights, that is not 
{ntial to the repreſſing of ſome vice, or to 
neal protection. This is not the lan- 
ze of an individual, but the opinion of the 
Houſe of Lords, who in a conference with 
he Commons, exprefſed their abhorrence 
f the injuſtice of the teſt in the following 
mphatical words: They declared, that“ an 
Engliſhman cannot be reduced to a more 
unhappy condition, than to be put by law 
under an incapacity of ſerving his prince 
and country; and therefore nothing but a 
crime of the moſt deteſtable nature ought 
to put him under ſuch a diſability.” _ 

| repeat, likewiſe, that the ſupreme judica- 
re of the country has determined, that 
wugh the epiſcopal church was endowed by 
le ſtate, yet to diſſent from it, is no longer 
i offence : on the contrary, the congrega- 
ns of Proteſtant Diſſenters have been ac- 
wopledged by ſeveral acts of parliament, 
al are to all intents and purpoſes, an eſta- 


bliſhed 
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is, © the Sacramental Teſt,” on account of 


of ſerving his ſovereign is an“ inherent ry 
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bliſhed and legal church, If it be af 
why, with all allurements and . 
which are thrown in people's way, there ; 
not more proſelytes to epiſcopacy, the anſy 


ſuppoſed opprobrium, which attends a n 
openly abandoning his religious Princip 
from pecuniary motives. It may be, f 
many Epiſcopalians do not wiſh to ſee, by 
increaſe of converts, more competitors | 
preferment. But whilſt the members of 
national church, tenacious of the excluſi 
and greedy to ſecure a monopoly of plu 
to themſelves, deprive the ſtate of the ſerv... 
of men as ſuitably qualified as the beſt, Min 
time for the magiſtrate to interpoſe,. To g 
Excluſioniſts to ſay, I am intitled to 
ſervices of all ſubjects which theſe laws 
diſqualification prevent.” A capacity m Wire 


and a deprivation of it amounts to an actual 
niſhment; atleaſt to an unneceſſary degradai i acc 
What was meant originally to diſcover Pap 


is now perverted to diſtinguiſh Proteſtant W's, 
ſenters with marks of infamy, and weakens cor 


Proteſtant intereſt by keeping up animolilr:i, 
Lords Proteſt, 1688. 


1 1s ] 

od by rejecting a part, To the Separaiſt 
he magiſtrate ſhould ſay, ** having removed 
har, Linvite you to join in communion with 
the national church, as the Puritans did in the 
ut century; occaſionally at leaſt. You are all 
Proteſtants, cultivate good manners with mu- 
forbearance : you are all my children, be 
ited by a common zeal for the happineſs 
jour country; by your common love for 
our Sovereign, and the conſtitution.” 

Earl Stanhope, in his ſpeech 1718 on the 
ill for repealing the Occaſional and Schiſm 
Bills, aſſerted, © the equity, juſtice, reaſon- 
zbleneſs, and advantage of reſtoring Proteſtant 
Diſenters to their natural rights, and of 
ang them of theſe ſtigmatizing and oppreſ- 
ne laws that, had been made againſt them 
n turbulent times, and obtained by indirect 
nethods, for no other reaſon, than becauſe 
bey ever ſhewed their zealous and firm 
uberence to the Revolution and Proteſtant 
uccefſion,” 

It is unnatural and unjuſt for any one part 
the community to claim excluſive privileges 
vconfiſtent with the right of another, and 
Fejudicial to the whole; and if any are 


t Caſe of the Corporation and Teſt Act conſidered, 


un II. p. 2 3. 
found 


( 236 Þ 
found fo unreaſonable and perveaſe, ough 
they to be gratified at the expence of 'othe 
men's rights, and of the public good? 
go far from the public good being inteteſtet 
to prevent Proteſtant Diſſenters from deſene 
ing the country, it is the direct contn 
And though Lord North thought fit'to tre 
the power of arbitrary princes to emplo 
indiſeriminately all their ſubjects as a trivi 
prerogative, yet every country like the Ri 
man common-wealth, is ſtrongeſt when 
whole is defended by the whole ; and not lik 
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5 the Roman empire after Theodoſius, when , 
4 excluded Diſſenters, and was protected oni .. 
4 by a part, which ſoon ended in its ruin. 

4 How hard the caſe, that the moſt loyal il | 
1 ſubjects ſhould be expoſed to the vexatio | 
. proſecutions of malicious neighbours, mf 9 
. eenary attorneys, and juſtices, for acting G 
q defence of their country, and even in defen 11 
4 of their proſecutors ? as all Proteſtant D e 
4 ſenters are expoſed to be, if they lead a 

bi: men againft hoſtile enemies, or a band Wil &, 
| F rebels, without having taken the ſacramem «, 
it kneeling at a church of England altar. m 


Why are the Proteſtant Diſſenters d 


abled from ſerving their country: for 4 
| 9 
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dvi crime or forfeiture? ? Incapacities are 
Avas inflicted for crimes after conviction, 
| nd are brands of infamy in common repute; 
rele .. hc who ſuborns for perjury, or forſwears 
himſelf in a court of record, is rendered in- 
capable of being evidence; and he, who is 
treit narumental in ſending any perſon to a foreign 
nplo priſon, in breach of the Habeas Corpus AF, 
ig; dinbled from bearing any office in the 

kingdom. 
Civil incapacities by law then are in the 
nature of a penalty, but puniſhment before 
conviction, or without offence, is a real wrong 
1nd manifeſt injuſtice. 

t is no offence to government, ſo 10 as 
[ behave with duty and reſpect to it, while 
pay my ſhare of public burdens, and per- 
form all the duties of a citizen, if I worſhip 
God in a manner ſomewhat different from 
the magiſtrate. The public ſafety is not 
concerned in ſuch harmleſs differences. 
It is admitted, that the ſupreme law of 
bciety ſuperſedes all private claims of right 
neu for the public good. But then the inſtances 
muſt be urgent, not ſach as are remediable 
by other means; muſt be real and apparent, 
wt doubtful: ſuch. are the caſes of impreſ- 
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Hon and perſecuting meaſures, than to guar 


colour for it, when non-conformity in th 


1 6 
e and embargoing «ſhips in tine 
of war; of ſuſpending the Han Ca 
act during a rebellion, ; xc. 

A reftraint on private right, . 
is no neceſſity to plead, and no evil d 
is a wanton exerciſe of power; and is i 
truth, oftener uſed to give colour to oppre 


the ſtate from immediate danger by the ne qu 
detrimenti Reſpublica Capiat. The incape 
city of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, no wa 
neceſſary for the public fafety, but prejudi 
cial to it, falls within the inſtances of t 
exerciſe of wanton. power: ſay there was 


eye of the law was held a erime ; there n 
no pretence for it now, ſince, by a deciſio 
of the higheſt court of judicature of 1 
country, it hath long ceaſed to be ſo, 

If not neceflary for the public ſafety, » 
will ſee whether it is needful or es | 


grounds of policy. 
It is pretended, that the continuance 


different ſets, produces that efferveicend 
which is uſeful in the production of talent 
and that without it, thoſe who now labor 


diſtinguiſh themſelves i in the ſchools as go 
polemi 


1 159 ] 
tics, and hope to arrive at eccleſiaſtical - 
nors, and to be rewarded with ' mitres, 
«11d fink into college drones or dunces.“ 
ere is no doubt, that great parts are moſt 
xrciſed and beſt known by continual oppo- 
WE; till it muſt be acknowledged, that 
rele productions of wit are too dearly" pur- 
10 if at the expence of the good qualities 
the heart. We need but read the different 
views monthly, of the controverſial writ- 
ps in divinity, with which the preſs teems, 
\be convinced with what little temper and 
bod manners they are conducted. Thoſe 
ho have even diſcovered great abilities and 
nth of learning, have not been b 
moderation and wiſdom. 
lt is ſaid, that old religious clergies, like 
other corporate bodies, uſually fall into 
' preſumption and ignorance ; and when 
richly endowed, into idleneſs and vice, in 
proportion as they want opponents or 
nvals',” It is urged alſo, © that their lux- 
ury and ſeeming indifference to their call- 
ng produces indifference or infidelity in 
others. Therefore we ſtand in need of 


New Principles of Commerce, 
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and teſts be kept on foot to inereaſe the u 


| riches, and the .morals of a' pampered. ef 
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brotherly affections towards the conſcientious Prote 


greater number of her clergy, to diſſeminate very e 


[ 460 J] 
the admonition of men, who being exely 
from the marriage feaſt, for want of 
nuptial garment, are diſpoſed. to vent 
ſpleen, and make a clamor at the door, 
there will be found monitors enough, 


Fappers of Laputa among the dillatsfed 
numerous clergy z why then, muſt penal | 


bliſhment ; and to give an opportunity to 


zealots, or moſt learned of that body, ot 


attack in their turn, the tenets, the i 
rance, the obſtinacy, the n. 
ſchiſm of their opponent? 47 +» 
It has been obſerved, that whore b 
* try and perſecution prevail, religion is 
« worſe vindicated, and in many inſta 


1 So far from inſpiring the members of the nat 
church with benevolent diſpoſitions, or with ingen 


Diſſenter, an afliduous care bas ever been taken b 


vagant ideas of her communion. Hence the weak 
ignorant, the inattentive and credulons, by much 
majority, are led to look with no ſmall contempt on 
non-conforming neighbours, 


* Religion not the magillrate's province. 
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6 leaſt reſpected, ” becauſe it extinguiſhes all 
freedom of inquiry in their own clergy: as 
yell as in others; and it is added, that where 
here are religious ſects, the teachers of theſe 
64s are obliged to be exemplary in their 
bes and converſations, and therefore, by 
heir example, are uſeful reſtraints on the 
norals of a clergy, poſſeſſing greater incomes, 
and more expoſed - to the blandiſhments of 
pleaſure. | 

[ believe that no where are to be found 
nore learned men than in the eſtabliſhed 
church; I am confident, likewiſe, that no 
ferry (their numbers conſidered) have com- 
ed more able defences in behalf of revealed 
gion than the Proteſtant Diſſenters. When 
neſe are facts, would not the abilities of ſuch 
en be more advantageouſly employed to 
lake their Joint enemies, the oppugners 
the Chriſtian” religion, than to diſpute 
bout idle ceremonies; and unneceſſary if not 
explcable articles of faith? 

Many more reaſons might be adduced, and 
ies brought forward, in this place; but 
ie fear of becoming tedious, or of repeating 
aments which have been with ſuperior 
and perſpicuity produced by others, re- 
M ſtrains 
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- that the famous univerſity of Oxford b. 
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ftrains my pen. But having fpokenof the Ox 
onian law profeſſor's principles of toleration 
it is time to proceed to the conſideration of 
the political tencts of that learned body. 

As ſlaviſh principles in eccleſiaſtical juciſ 
diction produce meanneſs and ſervitude ; 
civil government, we mult. not expect to fin 


given lectures on this ſubject, ſo eſſential i 
the welfare of mankind, with that freedon 
and liberality that it deſerveth : on the con 
trary, they formerly inculcated abject notion 
more fitting an univerſity crouching unde 
a deſpotic prince, than protected by a fre 
government. 1 
Cambridge uſed to be diſtinguiſhed fe 
principles, and lectures, and examples of re 
ligious and political liberty, far above | 
fitter univerſity; but ſhe ſeems. to have de 
generated. A reverend Profeſſor, whom1 ha 
often quoted with approbation, hath, in 
lectures on political philoſophy, controveri 
Mr. Locke's ſentiments on civil authority a 
government, defended the patriarchal {chem 
Atanding armies, the influence of the crow 
and the preſent inadequate repreſentation 
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dde nation in the Houſe of Commons; main- 
uning alſo, that “an independent parlia- 
ment is incompatible with our monarchy.” 

The Convocation of Oxford made a * ſo- 
lemn decree, in the laſt century, in favour of 
ſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. In 
„many of the writings of that time, the 
« hible was made an arrant courtier.” Every 
body now allows the patriarchal ſcheme to 
te nonſenſe, yet it was found neceſſary to 
ive to Sir Robert Filmer grave and elabo- 
nte anſwers; replies that coſt Algernon Sid- 
bey his life, and might have been fatal to 
Mr. Locke ', the great advocate of religious 
| civil liberty, had he written under the 
ne arbitrary reign. No one has contri- 
uted more than that wiſe and great man to 
lighten the human underſtanding, on ſub- 
s the moſt connected with our neareſt 
js and eſſential intereſts. Still his princi- 
on government were deemed v;onary by 


Biſhop Overall's Convocation Book. 
During Mr. Locke's retreat in Holland, his fellow- 
pof Chriſt Church College, in Oxford, was taken from | 
a and in the month of May, 1685, the Engliſh envoy 
fed his name in a liſt of eighty- four perſons, whom 
«quired the States General to give up. 
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Blackſtone. He did not live to ſee 
ſignally realized in North America; nor w; 
they be contemned in the Netherlands, or 
France, (though they were by him) in tt 
preſent ſtruggles for the rights 
men v. 
Some perſons have queſtioned, whethy 
the Whig principles, commonly entertain 
by the Difenters, are conſtitutional prin 


There are no greater amd of the co 
ſtitution, as eſtabliſhed in King, Lords, : 
Commons, than Proteſtant Diſſenters. Att 
ſame time they contend, on behalf of thet 
ſelves and their poſterity, that there are e 
tain indefeaſible rights“ and eſſential privile 

. - rele 


m Drcits des hommes, that have received the nt 
aſſent. The offers made by the Emperor to the N 
land Provinces, not coming till they had taken up; 
the inhabitants have declared, that the Emperor b) 
violation of their ancient privileges, and annulling 
oath of inauguration, had forfeited all right of ſoverei 
over their country, and that they were releaſed from t 
allegiance. 

na The liberal * admits that an act of patli 
may in a lower ſenſe be rrconflitutional, vit. whe 
militates with the ſpirit, contradicts the analogy, c 
feats the proviſions of other laws, made to regulate 
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eeſerved to the members of a free ſtate at 
ige, as their undoubted birthright and 
« ynalienable property.” The tories main- 
uin, that there are no unalienable rights, and 
ij the hereditary right to the crown, is de- 


form and uſage of governing, acknowledged and reſpected 
by the governors and governed; and that the law by 
which parliament conferred on Henry the Eighth's-pro- 
damations the authority of law, was only unconſtitutional 
in this latter ſenſe ; for an act of parliament in England, 
he holds, is never unconſtitutional in the ſtrict and proper 
xcceptation of the term. 

Now, though the Archdeacon“ hath avoided to reſolve 
the principles of all government, like Locke and his diſci- 
ples, into a ſocial compact, yet he might have conſidered, 
what many lawyers have admitted, that the government of 
England is A TRUST, and then moſt of his liberal prin- 
ciples would have flowed more naturally from ſuch a legal 
(efnition, than from the will of God, For if King, Lords, 
and Commons, are only a tru/t, any declaration of theirs, 
which overturns that truſt, as completely as the act al- 
luded to, muſt be null in itſelf. Ir is a diffolution of go- 
jernment ; nor is it ſufficient to ſay that they were ac- 
countable only to God, and to their own conſciences for 
ſuch flagitious breach of truſt ; they were accountable to 
lier conſtituents, to the public at large, for deſtroying 
he fundamental law of the land, and the nation had a 
gut to reſume the government into its own hands. It is 
hen no longer à government, but the abuſes and corruptions 
of one, 

Ol the Britiſh conſtitution, 
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feaſible * act of parliament, ſo is 
Charta too, if the Legiſlature: think fit. Thi 4 
they hold, notwithſtanding the confirncty Will - 
chartarum has directed, that the great charter 
ſhall be allowed as common law, a confirms, 
tion reiterated thirty ſeveral times; but they 
ſay that parliament can alter the common 
law, and has done it in various inſtances. Be 
it ſo, if for the benefit of the community, 
for whom the two houſes were created in 
truſt, and for whom the, crown itſelf is a 
truſt : their opponents demand, whether par. 
lament, compoſed of the three eſtates, can 
take away thoſe common unalienable rights, 
which no human legiſlature has power to 
abridge or deſtroy ? Can parliament, a dele- 
gated truſt, take fram the people the power of 


defending thoſe rights ? Can it praceed to de- . 
ſtroy the liberties of the ſubject, and to de- 0 
clare their conſtituents, ſlaves? þ 

Thoſe *per/onal rights are perſonal ſecurity, yr 
perſonal freedom, private property: the en- 
joyment of theſe conſtitute the civil liberty Wl ; 
of ſociety ; and the ſhare people retain of the WI .. 
defence of theſe, forms what is called political BN ; 


» Swift's Examiner, Sheridan, 


Fretdtn. 
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frulim. This makes a fourth, and is, in 
ality, not ſo much a liberty as "a power, . 
They ſuppoſe, therefore, that the conſtitu- 
ton muſt not be altered from what it was 
ciginally, eſtabliſhed by the general conſent 
ind fundamental act of the ſociety ; and if it 
e attempted, ſuch uſurpation is to be op- 
poſed in the ſame manner as there are caſes 
of urgent neceſſity, wherein it would be ex- 
redient, nay a duty to reſiſt the crown, as in 
the exerciſe of tyranny. | 
They inſiſt that there are fundamental laws 
which muſt be decided by the general voice 
f the people, and not by their repreſenta- 
ties; otherwiſe a truſt, a delegation which 
ws intended for their benefit, might be em 
poyed for their deſtruction. 
Thoſe who plead for the uncontrollable 
power of parliament, aſk how the ſenfe of 
the nation can be collected but by their re- 
preſentatives? Now, as the caſes inſiſted upon, 
e thoſe of urgent and extreme neceſſity, to 
tr felt, not defined, like the ſhock of an 
arthquake from one end of the kingdom tq 
de other, and apparent by the ruin and de- 
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ſolation of 1 perhaps the diſpute i 
a mere verbal one. For all agree, even the 
advocates of high prerogative and of the on. 
nipotence of parliament, that it is expedient 
nay, abſolutely neceſſary, that in every ſtat 
certain laws be ſuppoſed “ fundamental an 
« invariable, both" to ſerve as a curb to the 
«© ambition of individuals, and to point out 
* ſtateſmen the outlines or ſketch-of go 
« vernment', which experience has found t t 
e be beſt adapted to the ſpirit of the people 

I call, it a mere verbal diſpute ; for 4% 
poſe the neceflity of fundamental laws, and 
to allow at the ſame time that they may be 
broken through by any power, is little thor 
of a contradiction. 

To admit that they may be overturned b 
the caprice or wickedneſs of a majority, is t 
grant that we may be undone by parliament 
without a ſtruggle or a groan—rather let 


r Sir J. Stewart. 
In all countries it is of importance“ that the rn 
and uſage of governing be acknowledged and underſtood 
as well by the governors as governed, F 
t Bacon on Government. 


# Duty of ſubmiſhon as explained by Paley, p. 467. 
Ca 
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- 


och an attempt a conſpiracy againſt the, 
cople—the maſlacre of. the conſtitution 


be acts of lunatics, whom the nation, in 
ber ſober ſenſes, would do right not only to 
7 the two houſes but the realm, and ap- 
int other guardians 1 in their ſtead. _ 

zoch an event is not likely to happen. 
ut in caſe a future venal majority, with the 
: caſe that a former one declared Mr. 
* s* incapacity, ſhould proceed. to ex- 
wge the Bill of Rights, to declare the 
wſe of Commons perpetual, give autho- 
t to the King to raiſe money without 
mmon conſent, allow a diſpenſing power, 
e to royal proclamations the force of law, 
nidilate trials by juries, reſcind the com- 
hw, and repeal the great charter of liber- 
s,—T aſk, are the people to loſe their 
night, ſee the palladium of the conſtitu- 
n deſtroyed, their invaluable privileges 
mpled upon, the law of the land held. in 
mempt, the glorious ſyſtem of a free and 
ect government reared by their anceſtors, 


| cemented by their blood, cr umbled in 


Th example is choſen, becauſe the proceed ngs 
alt Mr, Wilkes have been ſinee 2 


the 


dale, 1789. 
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the duſt, and not riſe“ as one man 4: 
ſuch an invaſion of what 6 more 'prec 
than life itſelf? "RE 
Some apology may even be made for ü 
conduct of thoſe who brought Charles 
Firſt to a public trial, and afterwards to 
block. But it is not my intention to ter 
the memory of thoſe unhappy times; not 
it my deſign to recommend an appeal to 
firſt principles of ſociety on every flight 
frivolous pretext that may occur; and f 
leſs is it meant to approve of riot and rev 
«« 7Nevertheleſs, in condemning the diſorde 
* which terminated in the ſubverſion of n 
* narchy, we ſhould not forget the ſcanc 
* lous outrages. which had provoked, and 
* ſome degree juſtified them. A diſtindi 
* fhould certainly be made between a call 
« and tranſitory licentiouſneſs, which was 
fact praduced by the exorbitant prets 
« fions of the crown and an imperious 
* brutal abuſe of power, which had tramp 
* What has lately paſſed in France, ought to be a 
fon to all the Kings and Legiſlatures upon earth, 
tranſgreſs their powers, but conſult and purſye the 


pineſs of all the community. 
y Letter from a country gentleman, printed for Ste 


« 
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which no remedy. but reſiſtance remained. 
A comparative view of the guilt of the 
reople, which was merely momentary, and 

"to which they were precipitated in de- 
ence of their rights, which had been ſyſ- 
ematically attacked for ſucceſſive genera- 
tions, and was wanton and inexcuſable, 


nuſt infallibly leſſen the odium which the 


row on the one, whilſt they have ob- 
fried an almoſt total ſilence on the other.” 
For this reaſon, in the laſt ſeſſion of Parlia- 
t the Houſe of Commons inflamed with 
trotic ſentiments, paſſed a bill for an anni- 
ry thankſgiving for the revolution, in 
r to perpetuate in the preamble thoſe 
ilitutional rights it procured to the na- 
. And ſurely whilſt a public faſt remains 
keprecate the divine vengeance from viſit- 
[the fins of our fathers upon us, and our 
rity for having ſhed the blood of Charles 
firſt; and whilſt a form of prayer and 
iiving is appointed for the unſpeakable 
fers of God in the reſtoration of Charles 
*cond, it was not improper to inſtitute 
dure ſolemn ſervice than that which ap- 


ww and juſtice under foot for ages, and for 


fiends of monarchy have attempted to 
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thanks for the ſettlement of our Happy t 


but it pleaſed the Houſe of Lords, at the 


1 71 
pears in the common prayer to retum 


of government by Kinj g Willem. 

preachers might have an opportunity t 
preſent to the nation, in fit ſtrams off 
quence*, the greatneſs of their Helen 


| ſtiea y0l 

There were diſcourſes delivered from the pulp 
year on the centennial commemoration of the te 
tion, ſome of which have been ſubmitted to the 
lic. Now it will be found, that the greateſt ni 
was by Diſſenting Miniſters before congregations of 
teſtant Diſſenters. Dr. Kippis's ſermon' partici 
(preached at the Old Jewry before the ſociety for 
memorating the glorious epoch) contains a juſt and 
tiful eulogium on the excellencies of the Britiſh con 
tion, which was confirmed and increaſed by that it 
ant event; and illuſtrates the ſubject in a plealin 
intereſting manner by a brief hiſtorical view of its 
duction by the Saxons ; of the various infringements i the 
on it by the Tudors and Stuaris, until it was fully an '". 
curately defined at the acceſſion of King Milian 

At the anniverſary meeting of the Revolution NT any 
(Nov. 4, 1789,) after a ſermon preached by Dr. Eur 
the following reſolution paſſed unanimouſly, 

« The ſociety for commemorating the revolut 
4 Great Britain, diſdaining national partialities, 3 rte 
« joicing in every triumph of liberty and juſtice 0 ice 


* Domeſtic Literature in the new Annual Regiſter, 1788, 
[4] 
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pation of the Biſhop of Bangor, to reject 
be Bill. | | 
- public men we have an undoubted right 
ſeik our ſentiments. | It appears by his 
duct on Lord Stanhope's bill, and the 
ce he took in this debate, that he is no 
at friend to an extenſion of civil or reli- 
ous liberty; or if he acts in concert with 
: brethren, then we have to ſay, that it is 
ir fixed purpoſe neither to relax any of the 
nutes which are in favour of a religious 
ponopoly, nor to concur in any plan by 


bitrary power, offer to the National Aſſembly of France 
their congratulations on the revolution of that country, 
nd on the proſpect it gives to the two firſt kingdoms 
n the world, of a common participation in the bleſſings 
of civil and religious liberty; they cannot help adding 
their ardent wiſhes for a happy ſettlement of ſo im- 
portant a revolution, and at the ſame time expreſſing 
tie particular ſatisfaction with which they reflect on the 
tendency of the glorious example given in France, to 
alert the unalienable rights of mankind, and thereby to 
introduce a general reformation in the government of 
Luope, and to make the world free and happy.” 

Theſe congratulations being communicated to the Na- 
nal Aſſembly by the Duke de la Rochefaucault, were 
kefived with great acclamations by that body, and the 
Uient was directed to return in a ſuitable anſwer their 
unous acknowledgments, 


which 


1 


[ 74] 
which the liberty of the ſubject may he 
ſerted *. 

Inſtead of the innocent and laudable 
tions of freedom propoſed” by. the Houſ 
Commons, and an annual appeal to hear 
bear teſtimony to the truth of our profeſſy 
and a ſupplication to the Almighty Piz 
of all things to pour down his bleſſing 
our beſt endeavours to preſerve the 5. 
tion inviolate; we beheld the bench of 
ſhops, and with their ghoſtly advice the 
jority of the noble houſe, either from ſup 
neſs or hopes of promotion, the adulation 
a Court, &c. diſpoſed to bend their necks 
the preſent yoke, if not to part with 
primary rights, like Efau for a dinner; | 
they cannot do it for their children. [It 
not more prepoſterous to aſſign to fatht 
the power of ſelling their offspring to 
ſlaves in a foreign country, than to inveſt the 
with the power of entailing ſlavery on th 
poſterity at home ; of making them hewers 
wood and drawers of water in the land 
liberty. If there are primaty unalienal 
rights, that of conſcientiouſly worſhippi 

* It is very remarkable, that the greateſt advocates 


toleration have been lay-men, Grotius, Leibnitz, By 
Milton, Sydney, Locke, &c. 


6 6 


F 

Ain 4 man's OWN Way, is ſuper-eminently 
f no man in a ſtate of ſociety, and 
der civil government*, doth in reality part 
in any of his original primary rights, but 
jj ſubmits to certain conditions and regu- 
ons, by which thoſe rights are in a more 
manner ſecured, it follows à fortiori, 
| — reſpect to religious liberty he can- 
it give up the intimate connexion between 
d and his own conſcience; and that if a 
n could make a ſurrender of them, he 
ud no longer be a ſubjectꝰ of moral 
ligation; he would be on a level with the 
aſts that periſh. . 
This right belongs to a Mahometan, a 
min, an Idolater, or a Jew; and if to 
cle, to all Chriſtian ſeas. 

It is adding inſult to injuſtice to daes 
at the body of Diſſenters are become So- 
ns, Dean Swift perpetually took that 
ce; nay more, in order to run them 
mu he endeavoured to make the people 
ere they were Athei/ts. An appellation he 
1 libcrally beſtowed on all his opponents 


ena... . 
1 plitics and religion; but with what truth, 
* Jorne's Inquiry into the Principles of Toleration, 


als Juſtice and utility of Penal Laws, p. 5—10. 
let 
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men who deny the Chriſtian revelation eit 
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let the numerdus frequeriters of "the che 
not highflyers in principle, declare? 

- However, we have nothing to db with! 
cinianiſm in agitating this queſtion of 
teſt. The law remains in force to 

in an exemplary way all perſons who ops 
renounce the Chriſtian religion in w 
they had been bred, and who by adviſed ft 
mg, or writing, deny the ever-bleſſed Trinity 
maintain that there are more Gods than | 
The legiſlature may think fit in: ſome fur” 
day, of their own free 'will and pleaſure, 
reſcind all laws which are held out on 
terrorem; but the preſent application on 
part of the Diſſenters is only to take off 


belicvers, but not Deꝶs or apoſtates. 
Thoſe who are properly Des, tha 


| 

4 | be fu 

© The Deiſts, nay Atheiſts in France, paſs unhee 4 

for the reaſons aſſigned in the text. They conform 
religious eſtabliſhments alike, and give umbrage to . 
Let Non- conformiſt miniſters be as unfettered by þ 
ſcription as their brethren in Ireland. It is enough # 


they take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremac)“. 


i. . . . [ 
* In the abjuration bath, a man [wears upon the ſaith of a 


3 
 ſeſus of Nazareth, a holy perſon, or by 
kit the on of God, and God himſelf, are 
oily brought up in the church of England, 
are occafional Conformiſts. The preſent 
& docs not exclude them from holding of- 
es, becauſe they eſteem all religious ſyſ- 
ens the inventions of the magiſtrate, and re- 
okable at his pleaſure. They bow down to 
e altar as ſet up for a political purpoſe, and 


aver of the eſtabliſhed clergy ſhould be reſtricted to the 
oulating of their own followers ; not but an alteration 
\the national teſt, with reſpect to church emoluments, 
; very properly requeſted by a petitioning clergy ; for 
tere are articles, which the very ſticklers for them moſt 
keially diſbelieve, and whoſe doctrines the clergy, both 
at and little, do not maintain in the pulpit, With 
bis, however, the Difſenters have no concern, With 
eQ to the State, as it is ridiculous to imagine loyalty, 
[eziance, and good behaviour confined to any ſet of doec- 
des, let perſons appointed to offices ſubſcribe a declara- 
bon, ſuch as was inſerted in the Act *, intitled an Act for 
& further relief of Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters and 
Woclmaſters, „that they are Chriſtians and Proteſtants, 
and as ſuch believe the ſcriptures do contain the re- 


"WF vin of God.” Something like this plan will in 
4 by ne aſſuredly take place, © though all aſſociated bodies, 


ehecially eſtabliſhed clergies, are ſlow to acknowledge 
ad reform their errors.” 


+ Anno 19, George III. ch. 44. 
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whilſt they inwardly adore a Supreme Bei 
the Author of the univerſe, and whoſe temy 
is infinite ſpace, it is indifferent to then 
what the magiſtrate ſuperadds to the fimpli 
city of this creed, which they confeſs is nc 
fit for a popular religion. 

I acknowledge theſe men are in a miſtake 
it is however an error not to be rooted out 
compulſory methods; it is a miſtaken notig 
to which a religious teſt is inadequate, Co 
vince them that their Nr is finful 
that the badge they aſſume is diſhonourabl 
in the extreme, as put on with merce 
views, and if that be not effectual, let ſuch 
declaration be drawn up for their ſubſcriptio 
that no man of honour can diſſemble ſo egi 
giouſly as to put his name to it. But is n 
the hypocriſy of a wicked Chriſtian projeſ 
and the badge he aſſumes when he goes 
the altar to qualify for a poſt with mercen: 
views, equally diſhonourable with that of u 
Deiſt whatever ? 

it may alſo be aſked, why ſhould anyr 
occaſional conformity, though for a gol 
place, trouble a good churchman—-elpecul 
if he can himſelf comply with the teſt a 
qualification The moſt ſerious and judie 


* 
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of the church of England have allowed 
ge lawfulneſs of. communion with the re- 
"med churches abroad, Geneva and Holland 
at excepted, and have joined them in their 
volt ſolemn ſervices, without any offence to 
ſcience or to their good brethren. Be- 
i the high-church advocates ſhould look 
home ; nine out of ten of their own church, 
ho are in poſts and places, only qualify oc- 
afonally, and numbers never would receive 
e facrament at all, knowing their moral un- 


cre, 
Why in God's name is the ſacramental teſt 
be continued againſt conſcientious Chriſtians, 
ſich does not exclude free-thinkers, men in- 
ferent to all religious ſyſtems, which did 
xt prevent Lord Bolingbroke from being Se- 
tary of State? Are not many other ex- 
aples equally familiar, and with ſuch in- 
knces before our eyes, is it not clear that 
mething elſe muſt be thought of? For, 


rofligacy and infidelity, in defiance of the 
mthemas of the church, ſtalk proudly to 
te altar, and triumph in the enjoyment 
N 2 « of 


wels, but for the fake of a poſt, or filthy 


s the law now ſtands, we ſee men of open 
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of the higheſt honours and offices of 
* 

The ſmalleſt alteration in the Thitty-n 
Articles, in the form of prayer, or in the 4 
miniſtration of the ſacraments, it is pretende 
would bring down ruin on an ancient fabr 
which cannot be touched without hazardi 
the whole. By ſuch arguments, the great 
formers, Luther, Calvin, and Cranmer; 2 
all thoſe who laid down their lives for th 
religion in the primitive times, were turbule 
and ſeditious ſubjects, when they preach 
things contrary to the eſtabliſhed churc 
of the day, which could boaſt of a far grea 
antiquity. | 

Let the form of prayer remain untouc 
— does it follow that the Diſſenters, havj 
nearly the ſame opinions in point of doc 
and differing only in church government, 
be excluded from civil offices“, from muni 
pal juriſdiction, and from degrees in the u 
verſities, at a time that they exerciſe 
higheſt of all privileges, that of voting 


< Such a man can take the oaths of allegiance and - 
premacy with as much ſincerity as any in the realm. 


mem : 
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gembers of Parliament; that of being parts 


Ache legiſlature itſe]f * ? 
t is urged, a proviſion for the clergy is of 


7 % eſſence of church government. Now, as 
ende! dere is no attempt to demoliſh this fabric, 
fbr do deſtroy her tythes, her archbiſhoprics 
ard cr bihoprics, her deaneries, her prebendſhips, 
-at kr archdeaconries, &c. it is unfair to ſound 
adm, when no danger is at hand. | 
r th The State will not aſſiſt a Diſſenter to ob- 


tin the leaſt of theſe lucrative preferments 
y taking off the facramental teſt ; becauſe 
te ſubſcription to the Thirty-nine articles, 
by which the hierarchy is eſtabliſhed, is an 
mincible bar. A man, who can ſubſcribe 


i Anciently the members of the Houſe of Commons* 
ya vote of their own) communicated, but which cuſtom 
ks been laid aſide, The houſe which paſſed the Teſt 
48, palled a bill to give to the Proteſtant Diſſenters a 
l, inſtead of an unconſtitutional toleration, by means 
the diſpenſing power: and when it was moved by a 
ember of the Court-party, that it might be given as 
n inſtruction to the committee, * that ſuch as do diſſent 
om the church of England ſhall be incapable to ſerve 
*8 memb-rs of this houſe,” it paſſed in the negative, 
* to 107. 


* onls, Vol. IX. p. 266. Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters, 


j il, 
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theſe articles, and adminiſter the faces 
according to the form preſeribed by 
church of England, is no more a Preſbyteria 
than a Lutheran. Beſide, he will not! 
inducted into a living, and have the cute 
ſouls, unleſs he has been ordained by a 
ſhop, and bring with him teſtimonials of 
character. There have been indeed inſt 
of diſſenting miniſters who have conform 
to the church of England', ſo there ha 
been of Epiſcopalian clergymen becomi 
proſelytes to the church of Rome; but aft 
their converſion, no man ever confidert 
them as belonging to the church they h 
openly abandoned, and whoſe ſuppoſed er 
they had folemnly abjured. 

Nothing fo eaſy, and at the ſame time 
unfair, as to inſinuate doubts, inſtil jealouſie 
foment diviſions, ſound alarms, and conve 
ſuſpicion into determined hatred. In Dei 
Swift's writings *, the Diſſenters of all dene 


minations are always conſidered as the opt | 
enemiſ 


. Seren 


= Archbiſhops Tillotſon and Secker, Biſhops Wilkich 
Reynolds, Butler, ornaments of the prelacy, and | 
Maddox. | ö 
During the laſt years of the reign of Queen Ann, 
Feral pamphlets were publiſhed containing invect 
aga! | 


3 
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gemies of the church; but by the ſame 
t Writer, all moderate men, called by him 
i derifon moderation-men, ſuch as Whigs 
ad low-churchmen, are branded as the ſes 
xt adverſaries of the conſtitution, The 
dus names of Whig and Tory, high- 
durch and low-church, have been aboliſhed - 
q this reign. Can however the comprehen- 
fre ſcheme be deemed complete, whilſt ſuch 
n excluſion as the teſt remains? It is ad- 
nitted, that obnoxious tenets in religion and 
mernment are no longer imputed to Tory 
kmilies, but is not as an indulgent opinion 
t be entertained of the ſincerity of the 
Whigs, and to thoſe of the Whigs that are 
Diſenters from the church ? It hath been 
metended, that by opening this door, repub- 
lens, men dangerous to the conſtitution, 
nil take poſſeſſion of the ſtrong poſts of Go- 
rmment, and of the avenues of the Court; 
uf it were not ſtill in the power of the pre- 
lat King to exclude from his councils men 
« violent democratical principles, (if ſuch 


i tin the Diſſenters, and exciting the Government to ex- 
Wl inte and deſtroy them. Several proſecutions were car- 
(an 2gainft them for teaching ſchools with great eager- 
rb and malice, 


7 there 
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there be) as it was in the diſerction of 4 
two royal predeceſſors to keep at a diſtame 
from them thoſe who were tainted with |; 
cobitiſm. Let thoſe who were formerly i 
the intereſt of the abdicated family, upd 
change of ſentiments, baſk in the fun-ſhi 
of a court: But why ſhall thoſe who mz 
boaſt of as conſtitutional ideas and Principk 
as the others, be marked out for politio 
vengeance, or be looked on with abhorrence 
They who have poſſeſſion of the high ground 
will keep it as long as they can; but the 
ſhould be content with that  pre-eminen 
without - countenancing a ſpirit of perſec 
tion and intolerance, or pretending that the 
only are worthy to be employed ; for to ab 
ſtander their ſuſpicions and averſions ſavo 
much more of ſelfiſhneſs than of regard 
the public good. 

It behoves a patriot-prince to ſele fro 
all parties thoſe who are beſt able to ſeri 
him, by the ſuperiority of their talents, a 
the extenſiveneſs of their knowledge. It 
incumbent on a ſage and impartial lawęir 
to conciliate, to mollify, and heal; not 
keep up unneceſſary diſtinctions. The rei 
val of perſecution is not probable; a perl 

cutie 
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ation accompanied with fines, and corporal 
puniſhments. | Is that, however, the only 
ſeries to be dreaded? are there not other 
lud, more exquiſite: by their refinement, 
nd more fatal in their effects? It may be 
ally ſhewn, that it is not the lives of a 
e individuals, but a nation's happineſs that 
«involved in the conſequence ! for there is 
wthing ſo evident, that when religious free- 
am ſhall expire, civil liberty receiving its 
tath's wound from the fame. facrilegious 
nds, will be buried in one grave. 
dufficient materials are left on the ſtatute 
ook for the revival of perſecution, whenever 
ncement ſentiments ſhall prevail in the ru- 
ks. It is now, therefore, ſubmitted to 
tte conſideration of Parliament, whether they 
ll leave theſe combuſtibles to ferment, and 
If any ill management or wicked contrivance 
to burſt into a flame, and in the blaze to 
kindle the fierceſt and moſt unquenchable 
allions of the human breaſt; or whether 
liey will prevent the future miſchief, and ſo 
lues is in their power, to improve and perfect 
de ſyſtem of toleration, and to inſcribe it 
nud the words, ESTO PERPETUA. 


My 
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My Le I have done ; and: if Iran dd 
tain your approbation, I ſhall conſider n 
labour amply repaid ; truly ſatisfied that you 
Lordſhip, full of the nobleſt ſentiments, ar 
actuated by the pureſt motives, will gi 
your ſupport in parliament to no meaſure 
which are not conſonant with reaſon, founds 
on virtue, and adapted to the public intere 
I ſubmit my thoughts to you, as to a rigi 


(s 
conſcientious, knowing, but impartial judge 
and whilſt I wait n; your deciſion, 
remain, 

My Lord, a 

. U N 

With profound and unfeigned reſpe&, Wi © 
Your Lordſhip's b. 

Moſt devoted „ humble ſervant, C 
LAYMANY,: 

k tl 

l if 

"t: 
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% of an extraordinary Letter received by a 
Clergyman. 


Aberguilly, Auguff 24th, 1789. 
dir William Manſell has declared him- 
elf a candidate to repreſent the borough 
* of Carmarthen in the next parliament ; I 
" cannot refrain from declaring, that he has 
* my heartieſt good wiſhes. Mr. Philips, 
the preſent member, has received the 
thanks of the Diſſenters for the part he 
"took in a late attempt to overthrow our 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution by the repeal of 
"the Corporation and Teſt Acts. By this 
it is eaſy to gueſs what part he is likely to 
"take in any future attempt for that purpoſe. 
"I hope I ſhall not have the mortification 
o find @ fugle clergyman in my dioceſe, 
"who will be ſo falſe to his own character, 
« and 


81 
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* and his duty to the eſtabliſhed church, 
* to give his vote to any man who has diſc 
s yered ſuch principles, 


J am, Reverend Sir, 
* Your affectionate brother, - 


And faithful ſervant, 


« (Signed,) SAMUEL ST. Davin 


I have, my Lord, every reaſon to belie 
that this is an authentic, copy of a circul 
letter, which was ſent to every clergyman 


the Dioceſe, and that there was a private o 
addreſſed to a choſen few. If genuine, 50 en. 
Lordſhip will agree that it was a flag ir 
breach of privilege, and may be complaingWtr:! 
of, by any member in his place moving Nino 
reſer the conſideration of this extraordin tei 
letter to the committee of privileges ſoy 
elections. If the :Touſe agree, however, un 
ſhow their contempt of this Prelate's imp 
per and indecent meddling in elections, a 
their ſilence, it is not leſs cenſurable by Wir: 
preſs. ad 
Every ſubject in his individual capacie 5 
mole 


grand juries, bodies corporate, have the 
doubted right of petitioning the two hou 
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h, , of foliciting members, either for the e con- 
die bance of laws, or for the repeal of them; 


mt ſuch mandatory letters of lords of parlia- 
nent, as well ſpiritual as temporal, to influ- 
nce electors, are highly reprehenſible, being 
umpletely unconſtitutional; and as much as 
your Lordſhip's mind is made up to particu- 
br points, there is not one of them you 
wald with to carry by violating the privi- 


Commons, the great bulwark of our liber- 
tes | 


te The meeting of lords and gentlemen ad- 
yolWecctiſed at Warwick, to oppoſe the repeal of 
ora: Corporation and Teſt Acts, is as fair and 


tral as one for it; but would ceaſe to be 
mocent, if the peers, who have ſubſcribed 
beit names for the calling of that meeting, 
ſhould proceed to uſe their influence in the 
moner the Biſhop of St. David's is n 
b have done. 

Such letters of prelates to their inferior 
(krzy, are not admonitions but commands; 
al the ſuppoſed interference of the Biſhop 
if it. David's in this inſtance, is the more 
went and unbecoming, as he hath endea- 


ward to compel even thoſe clergymen of 
| his 


dees and independence of the Houſe of 
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1 
his dioceſe, who may chance to differ 6, 
him in the nature of complete toleration, 1 
on the too long withheld repeal of the Cor 
poration and Teſt Acts, to vote cor 
to their conſciences, by holding them o 
to the reſt of the clergy, as falſe br 
thren, and betrayers of their church 
country. 
Very extraordinary reſolutions have beg 
alſo lately made and publiſhed by meeting en 
of a few clergymen in Yorkſhire, and 
meeting of the Society for promoting Chr 
tian Knowledge, at Bartlett's building"! 
London. It is hoped, that the precediſi 
pages will fully prove to them, that © tl 
Sacramental Teſt is NoT a wile and n 
ceflary proviſion of the laws, for the con 
mon. ſecurity of the civil and eccleſiaſtic 
conſtitutions.” —That “ the. bleſſings of 
full toleration are vor enjoyed by the Pr 
teſtant Diſſenters, either by their miniſters 
laity.”— That = che abrogation, or repeal 
the Acts, would noT increaſe the influe 
of Diſſenters, in the concerns of chur 
or ſtate in the lea degree, inconſiſtent wh i: 
the ſecurity of either.” —And, that hn” 


renewed application is NOT an attempt 
inno 
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oration on the conſtitution of the united 
i adoms*,”—They will ſee alſo, that both the 
portion and Teſt Acts have been par- 
uy repealed already, why not wholly? 
The clergy, and the Society for promoting 
itian Knowledge, ought to conſider, that 
Proteſtant Diſſenters have paid cheerfully 
axes to the church, as well as to the ſtate, 
mully with the members of the eſtabliſn- 
rut, and they have both ſerved and ſaved 
ch of them in ſeaſons of difficulty and dan- 
u; and yet, without receiving the Sacra- 
ntl Teſt, they are incapable of holding any 
ices, and expoſed to grievous penalties. Do 
E © blefſings of a full toleration,” which 
be Chriſtian Society at Bartlett's-buildings 
cou meſtly with to be extended to Chriſtians of 
denominations, really include pains and pe- 


of ies; and on all who cannot conſcientiouſly 
Proc! with them at the fame altar, to re- 


ers e that for a civi purpoſe which was in- 
xal ed by the author and finiſher of their 


ut only for a religious end? 


i Rather the acts complained of are proved to be inno- 
Kors on the conſtitution, 


9 Many 
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Many ſerious clergymen acknowle 
- Teſt to be a ſcandalous profanation of a b. 
1 rite; and all, if they coolly confidered; W ROTE 
N ſee, that the repeal of the offenſive'a@s — 
i way concerns the clergy. It reſpect « 3 
| the diftributing of civil et | hs: J 
, objects, by perſons acting in civil capaciti A 
and. neither the religious opinions nor pn 
tice, much leſs the privileges, powers, 4 
revenues of the church, can be in the |; E 
affected by a conceſſion of the legillature. 
which if the clergy concur; they have «Ml... ._.. 
u hiſtorical 
an opportunity to ſhew themſelves d impoſing th 
tereſted Chriſtians, and to render * wiel Lick! r 
popular and eſteemed. lad _ 
G the Act of 
he neo 
| | 129 
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